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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
Major JoHN P. WIsserR, INSPECTOR GENERAL, 


FIFTEENTH PAPER. 
(March Io to September 5, 1905.) 


LAND OPERATIONS, 


THE operations at sea to include the great naval battle in  the- 


Sea of Japan, May 27-28, 1905, were described, and it now remains 
to follow briefly the operations on land after the great battle of 


- Mukden, and the actions of the Peace Commission which brought 


the war to a close. 


By the battle of Mukden, southern Manchuria (its richest and. 


most populous part), including its capital, fell into the hands of 


the Japanese. 
After the crushing defeat of the Russians, the Japanese kept 


up a vigorous pursuit of the scattered remains of Kouropatkin’s. 


army, and this pursuit only stopped beyond Kai-yuan. The Rus- 
sians were compelled to abandon an immense amount of war 
material and transportation (carts and wagons) at a point about 
15 miles north of Mukden, and in the vicinity of Mukden itself 
they had buried a number of their guns, which the Japanese after- 
wards dug up. 

On March 14th the Japanese delivered an attack on the 
centre of the Russian positions at Fau-ho, south of Tie-ling, which 
was repulsed with a loss of 1,000: Japanese. Later, however, the 
latter continued their advance, and, by pressure all along the. 
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line, succeeded in occupying Fie-ling early on the morning of 
March 16th. 

On March 17, 1905, Kouropatkin was relieved as commander- 
in-chief of the Russian forces in the Far East, and was succeeded 
by General Linevitch. Kouropatkin, however, retained command of 
the I. Manchurian army. To General Linevitch fell the arduous duty 
of reorganizing the defeated army under the pressure of uninter- 
rupted pursuit by the Japanese. 

On March 19th the Japanese occupied Kai-yuan (20 miles north 
of Tie-ling), and on the 21st entered Chang-tu-fu, 30 miles north 
of Kai-yuan. Here the pursuit practically ceased, and a more 

‘ deliberate and general advance commenced, forcing the Russians 
farther and farther north. 

Ai-shiu-kan (33 miles north of Tie-ling) was occupied by the 
Japanese on April 2, and a part of their force from Chang-tu-fu 
drove the Russians out of Tsa-lu-shu (10 miles north of Chang- 
tu-fu) about the same time, and then advanced to San-tao-kan. 

Linevitch occupied Kirin with 50,000 men, and the rest of his 
army (about 250,000) was intrenched in a position half-way be- 
tween Mukden and Chang-shun. 

The Russian line stretched from the road between Mukden 
and Kirin across the railway near Feng-hwa to the Pekin and 
Bodune road on the west, covering a front of about 40 miles, ex- 
tending about 8 miles west of the’ railway, with Mishchenko’s 
cavalry on the extreme right, while the left stretched from Kaul- 
bar’s command eastward to a point about 50 miles south of Kirin; 
the hills to the north of Kirin being heavily fortified. 

The IV Russian army corps had arrived. 

The Russians destroyed railways and bridges to impede the 
advance of the Japanese. 

Mischenko, on the Russian right flank, after four days of 
operations against the Japanese left, was defeated, and retired 
about 20 miles to the north-west. 

Rennenkampf, after an offensive movement against the Japanese 
right, was also defeated and suffered heavily. 

The Japanese line steadily advanced, the subdivisions re- 
maining practically in the same relative positions: Oku and Nodzu 
in the center, Nogi on the left, Kuroki and Kamamura, as well as 
Hasegawa, on the right. 

Reinforcements were hurried up from the coast, a great fleet of 
Chinese junks being impressed to carry on the transportation on 


the rivers. 
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The Japanese completed the railway as far as Tie-ling. 

On June 16th, Mishchenko, with 5,000 cavalrymen, had a severe 
engagement with Nogi at Lang-hu-mo-peug, 20 miles south of 
Feng-hwa (Linevitch’s headquarters before he left for Kirin). 
The Russians. were driven back with serious loss, and the Ja- 
panese continued their outflanking movement. 

Meanwhile, the progress of peace negotiations put an end to 
active hostilities on a large scale, and the opposing armies re- 
mained in their respective positions. 


LAND EXPEDITION. 


(June 24-July 30, 1905.) 

On June 24, 1905, an expedition started from Yokohama, Japan, 
for the island of Sakhalin, where a landing was effected in the 
southern part, at Aniwa Bay, and the southern half of the island 
surrendered to the Japanese on July 30, 1905. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


The peace negotiations followed promptly after the Battle of 
the Sea of Japan. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of Collier’s writes as follows 
on the subject: 

“Immediately after the battle of Liao-Yang, a little more than 
a year ago, Mr. Roosevelt sounded both Powers as to whether 
they would make peace. Japan informed him of her terms. 
Russia decided to fight on. The battles of the Sha-ho and Muk- 
den were fought. After each, the President approached both bel- 
ligerents and urged them to make peace. It was done tactfully— 
in the case of Japan, with no intention to apply pressure to force 
her to stop the war; in the case of Russia, with a delicate consid- 
eration of the smarting wounds from which she was suffering. 
After Mukden the President found Japan’s terms more severe 
than they had been after Liao-Yang. While Rojestvensky’s fleet 
was still “in being,” he urged Russia to enter into peace negotions 
with Japan. The Czar, with that obstinacy which is the predom- 
inant feature of his character, preferred to send his untried ships 
against the battle-scarred veterans under Togo’s command. When 
Rojestvensky was defeated the President moved quickly. He 
went from Russia to Japan, from Japan to Russia. He sought 
to induce them to enter into negotiations. He found Japan will- 
ing, Russia sullen. He used Germany and France. He was suc- 
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cessful in the end, and addressed to the belligerents his formal 
appeal of June 8, in which he begged them to make-peace, directly 
and exclusively between themselves, in the interest of humanity 
and civilization. He bridged over the distrust and suspicion: 
which divided the fighting states; he communicated to one the 
names of plenipotentiaries appointed by the other; he favored 
Europe as the place of meeting, but Japan refusing and Germany 
urging, he assented to the United States as the scene of. the 
Conference.” i 

The plenipotentiaries of the two nations, appointed to deter- 
mine the conditions of the treaty of peace were Baron Rosen and 
M. De Witte, on the Russian side, Baron Komura and M. Taka- 
hira, representing Japan. 

The navy yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was desig- 
nated as the place for the conferences, and there the plenipoten- 
tiaries met on August 7, 1905, and continued in session until the 
terms of peace were agreed upon, which was not until August 29, 
1905, now historic, although the treaty was not signed until Sep- 
tember 5, 1905. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE, 


Japan secures the recognition of her preponderance in Korea 
and the restoration of Manchuria to China, which are the two 
points on which she went to war. 

In addition, she gains the lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, with 
their adjacent lands and waters, the Manchurian Railway from 
Port Arthur to Kouang-Tcheng Tse, about ninety miles south of 
Harbin, the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, up to the 
5oth parallel of latitude, and fishing rights in Russian waters in 
the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk and Behring Sea. Russia 
and Japan are to conclude a commercial treaty, with a most- 
favored-nation clause. 


THE GREAT LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


The lessons of the war have been referred to from time to time 
during the discussion of the events which furnished the subject- 
matter of these lessons; in conclusion, a résumé of the greater of 
these lessons may not be out of place. 


I. STRATEGY. 


The important principles of strategy emphasized by the war 
may be summarized as follows: 
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1—Preparedness. The superior preparedness of Japan, in 
organization, training, and material, was one of the great factors 
determining her success. The policy of a country cannot be 
divorced from the military preparations which it implies; in vio- 
lating this principle, by failing to keep pace in her military prepar- 
ations with the diplomatic firmness which she maintained, Russia 
committed the great mistake of the war. 

2.—Command of the Sea. Throughout the war the struggie 
to obtain or retain command of the sea continued, and when 
Russia lost all hope of regaining that command, the campaign 
was practically ended. 

3.—The Offensive in Strategy and Tactics. The great ad- 
vantage of the offensive, in contradistinction to the defensive, in war, 
is again exemplified. Japan carried the spirit of the offensive into 
all her operations, at sea and on land, while Russia was imbued 
with the paralyzing spirit of the defensive. 

4.—Across any portion of the sea which is still in dispute by 
the opposing fleets, or only partially under control, attacks against 
the enemy’s land domain cannot be made. 

The control of the sea must be sufficient to enable the at- 
tacker to begin and carry out his attack, and also to hold the captured 
points. : 

Japan secured sufficient contrdl of the sea to land her first 
land forces in southern Corea, but by blockading the Russian fleet 
in Port Arthur soon made her control of the sea so complete as to 
enable her to land her forces first at Seoul, and later at the 
mouth of the Yalu in northern Corea. 

5.—The Russian fleet in being at Port Arthur was the cause 
of great efforts made to reduce that fortification. The Japanese 
operators were absolutely dependent on the control of the sea, 
and if the Russians could have sent another squadron to the 
Pacific to reinforce the fleet at Port Arthur and thus obtain the 
preponderance of sea-power, with Port Arthur as a base, Japan’s 
campaign would have fallen. Even the small fleet in being at 
‘Vladivostok was a source of much trouble to the Japanese. 

6.—Co-operation Between Land and Sea Forces. The mutual 
co-operation between the land and sea forces, so necessary for 
success of operations beyond sea, appears to have been attained 
by Japan without any difficulty. 

7.—The Necessity of Fortifying Important Harbors. Port Ar- 
thur will pass into history as one of the most memorable of the 
world’s fortified harbors. The command of the sea jin the Far 
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East was essential to both contending nations: to Russia, because 
her single line of railways was inadequate for the prompt supply 
of the troops in the theatre of operations ; to Japan, because all her 
operations were over sea operations. Port Arthur was the only 
port, free from ice for the greater part of the year, available as a 
base for the Russian fleet. 

8.—The Defensive in War. The Russian purely defensive 
spirit was fatal to success in the campaign, both at sea and on 
land. 

At sea, the conduct of the fleet in endeavoring to effect its 
escape from Port Arthur on August 10, 1904, indicated that its 
purpose was not to fight, but merely to escape. Rojestvensky’s 
effort to pass Togo and reach Vladivostok in May, 1905, appeared 
to have a similar, purely defensive, purpose. 

9.—Position Too Far Advanced. The original position of the 
Russian army on the Yalu was too far advanced, exactly as was 
the French position in the Franco-Prussian war. The only proper 
position (advocated by Kouropatkin) was between Harbin and 
Mukden, but that would have involved abandoning Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, so essential to the fleet. 

Many other strategic principles might be discussed, such as the 
advantages and disadvantages of the configuration of the land 
frontier, but these have furnished the most valuable lessons for 
future wars. 





II, TACTICS. 





The principles of tactics exemplified in this war are very 
numerous and important, but complete data are still wanting for a 
full understanding and complete judgment. 

The most important that can now be cited are: 

1.—A Defensive Position Must Not Be Too Extended. The 
Russian position on the Yalu, in addition to being strategically de- 
fective by being too far advanced, was tactically defective in being 
too greatly extended for the force available to hold it. 

2.—Good Reconnaissance is Essential in War. The Russian re- 
connaissance work, both at sea and on land, appeared to be very in- 
different, while the Japanese reconnaissance was most effective. 

3.—Field Intrenchments an Important Factor. On both sides 
field intrenchments were extensively used, and an intrenching tool 
has became as important a part of a soldier’s equipment as the 
rifle itself. c 


4.—Land Defense of Coast Forts. The necessity for forts to 
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cover the land side of sea-coast forts has became more and more 
apparent, and Port Arthur exemplified this in a remarkable way. 

The outer line of defenses, however, must be at such a distance 
from the roadstead, etc., to be protected, that the enemy cannot 
occupy a position outside of it with siege material and bombard 
the roadstead, etc., from that position, as the Japanese did from 
Wolf’s Hills. 

5.—Field Artillery Tactics. The tactics of field artillery have 
been modified somewhat by the experiences of this war. The 
massing of field artillery on the battlefield, while still essential, 
so far as obtaining concentrated and overwhelming fire, must now 
be combined with concealment, which will compel the batteries to 
be more scattered than formerly, but retaining the power of con- 
centration of fire. 

Indirect fire is also more extensively used than ever before, 
but its success is absolutely dependent on clear obsrvation of the 
effect of fire. 

6.—The Advance of Infantry under heavy fire is still. possible 
with the modern rifle, and close formations at the moment of as- 
sault are also admissible. 

7.—Bayonet Charges are still an element of the attack. 

8.—Hand Grenades are again of use in close attacks in hilly 
country, field intrenchments, etc. 

9.—The Torpedo, fixed and moveable, in harbors or on torpedo 
boats and warships is an important weapon of offense as well as 
defense. 

These are the more important tactical principles furnishing 
lessons for future wars. Some other points are given herewith. 


The following directions, published to his command by General 
Oku on February 20, 1905, embody some of the main essential 
principles of tactics for the use of modern armies: 


“1, Artillery fire is the best method’ of preparing an attack; 
but, even when heavy guns are used, firing at the enemy’s positions 
is alone comparatively useless, so long as it is not taken advantage 
of for an infantry advance. The infantry must move forward, no 
matter how slowly. Advance and artillery fire must harmonize. 

“2. Positions once occupied must never be abandoned. If a 
strong counter-attack is expected, prepare for it with machine-guns 
and hand-grenades. The former are especially useful in such 
cases, but they require perfect cleanliness and oiling, and constant 
care to effect small repairs at once,-even in the hottest of the fight. 
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Pay special attention to the oiling cylinder and the loader. Ma- 
chine-guns must hever be alone. 

“3. Troops advancing to the attack must carry sandbags to 
construct defensive positions, as at this season the frozen ground cati- 
not be broken. When strong positions or machine-guns are met with, 
a small force of artillery, preferably of mountain guns, must be 
brought up without horses. 

“4. If the attack is along a greatly extended front, the villages 
must be used as fortified points to economize men, and a thin line 
only must be kept between them. The reserves will thus always 
be strong and serviceable. 

“5. Whenever new positions are occupied, a report on the 
enemy’s dispositions and the nature of the ground must at once 
be made. Constant study of these two things is of the utmost 
importance as a means to victory. The greatest attention must be 
paid, above all, to the movements of the troops co-operating on 
the flanks ; you must constantly yourselves judge of the situation, 
and act accordingly. Soldiers who think of their own interests, 
not of their comrades, do not understand the art of war. 

“6. When treops remain a long time in one place, useless 
objects accumulate in the soldiers’ personal kit, and this interferes 
with swift movement. Let everything unnecessary be thrown 
away. Your aim must be to move rapidly. Never, in any cir- 
cumstances, give arms or ammunition up to the enemy. If you 
cannot carry them away destroy them, even at the risk of your 
lives.” 

The following also contains some interesting information on 
this subject: 

“Col. Kawimura, of the Japanese army, has contributed to a 
German magazine an article upon Japanese tactics, in which there 
are some points of interest. He says that the Japanese think 
that they have surpassed their European models in the methods 
of attack, thanks to the use of the field fortification. The spade is 
as useful as the rifle, and, when the ground is suitable, is used 
in the attack as much as in the defence. In the firing line one 
man fires while his neighbor digs, and their work is interchanged. 
This is done in a manner different from European methods, since 
the Japanese have learned to throw up small defences with the 
spade while they themselves are lying down, so that the firing 
line is practically hidden in the ground. The advanced troops 
thus being protected, it is possible to bring forward strong e- 
serves. Indeed, the practice is to bring practically the whole force 
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into contact with the enemy, and Col. Kawimura says that only 
a strong reserve is kept echeloned behind the flanks. The Japanese 
officer also says that movements of troops take place generally in 
the night, and that the methods of night marching and fighting 
have constantly been practised in time of peace, all being done 
in complete silence, and the orders being given by means of a 
small pocket lantern. But the real gist of the Colonel’s remarks 
is that the technical ability of the Japanese is used to support 
the attack and not to lead them into the defence. For this reason 
they conduct their artillery fire upon the German and not the 
French system—the batteries united in a mass, the range ascer- 
tained, and then a violent fire, but no dispersion against a sup- 
posed enemy established in a position which cannot be seen, and 
which is not known. Much is due to the Germans, but the Japanese 
are not servile imitators. 

“Major Leeffler, of the Saxon staff, recently contributed to one 
of the German service magazines an article embodying his con- 
clusions as to Japanese tactics, and he also insisted very strongly 
upon the great value of fire power. He attributes much importance 
to the work of the artillery, but remarks that it has never led to 
decisive results. ‘The brave infantry, always advancing, half- 
buried in the ground, even under the most violent and continuous 
fire, has completed the victory. The changes in arms have not 
led to any essential change on the battlefield, and to-day, as a 
hundred years ago, the form of the combat is based upon superior- 
ity of fire. Major Loeffler points out that the Russians, owing to 
the terrible nature of the Japanese fire, have lost heavily, even on 
the defence, because the counter-attack is prescribed in their reg- 
ulations. He admits that counter-attack is necessary, but remarks 
that it should not extend to every sector of the line of defence. 
The Japanese always endeavor to obtain victory by enveloping 
movements, making first a violent frontal attack in order to hold 
the adversary, and to lead him to employ all his forces.” 


COMPARATIVE LOSSES IN THE WAR. 


The comparative losses in the war furnish an important object 
lesson. So far as they can be ascertained they are approximately 
as follows: 

Land Armies. 
Killed and Wounded. 
Russia. Japan. 
320,000 166,000 
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The Russian losses were probably greater than here stated, and 
their losses from disease will probably far exceed the Japanese 
losses from this cause. 
Navies. 
Russia. Japan. 
15 battleships. 2 battleships. 
5 armored cruisers. 4 cruisers. 
3 coast defence ironclads. 4 other warships. 
II cruisers. 2 destroyers. 
17 other warships (not including 
converted cruisers). 
32 destroyers. 


This table does not include torpedo-boats, converted cruisers 
or special service steamers. . 

The Japanese have lost 12 ships, with a total tonnage of 46,025, 
but they have captured or raised more than double this amount ° 
of tonnage. 


The following ships will probably be added to the Japanese 
navy: 
Battleships. Armored Cruiser. 
Orel. Bayan. 
Retvisan. Protected Cruisers, 
Peresviet. Varyag. 
Pobieda. Pallada. 
Poltava. Coast Defense Ironclads. 
Nicholai I. Seniavine. 
Apraxin. 


Besides, forty-three merchant steamers and two sailing ships, 
aggregating 108,000 tons, were captured and added to the Japanese 
merchant marine. 

The Russians captured but 15 ships, with an average tonnage of 
only 234 tons. 
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PEKING, AUGUST, 1900.* 


Ir is strange to think, in contemplating the recent débacle of 
Russia in the Far East, that only five years ago Russians and 
Japanese were fighting shoulder to shoulder against a common 
foe, and that armies of those nations played the most important 
part in the relief of the besieged legations at Peking. There were, 
it is true, at that time in China representatives of three other 
powers—Great Britain, France, and the United States,—but the 
British had still the Boer war unfinished, and could only spare a 
comparatively small force; France could at first only send a few 
of her colonial troops, very poor specimens of her great army ; and 
America had still plenty of occupation for her boys in the Philip- 
pines, so her contingent, too, was not a large one. Other nations, 
such as Germany and Italy, who subsequently sent forces to 
China, were too late to take part in the relief and in the re-estab- 
lishment of civilized authority. To Japan and Russia belong the 
chief credit of success, and the senior general of the allies on that 
occasion was one of whom we have heard much recently—General 
Linievitch, 

At Tientsin, surrounded in those hot days of July by a circle 
of Chinese batteries pouring shell into the defenceless streets and 
gardens of the Foreign Concessions, it was the timely arrival of 
Russian reinforcements that enabled the counter-attack to be 
made, and it was mainly owing to the magnificent assault of the 
Japanese on the walled city, and especially its eastern gate, that 
the Chinese troops were forced to evacuate the place, and the 
siege of Tientsin was raised. : 

In the beleaguered legations of Peking, while Americans and 
British were the mainstay of the defence, there was no more 
gallant work done than that carried out by Colonel Shiba and his 
handful of Japanese soldiers and volunteers, while Russians were 
doing their part also right well close to them. ; 

After the capture of Tientsin by the allies, and while reinforce- 
ments were being poured in from beyond the seas in July, the 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the American 
publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Chinese were endeavoring to bar the way to Peking by construct- 
ing fortifications near the village of Peitsang, some five miles be- 
yond Tientsin. At the battle of Peitsang, on the 5th of August, 
it was the Japanese force that turned the enemy’s flank and bore 
the brunt of the fighting ; and the next day, though the Americans 
and British had, at the action of Yangtsun, the chief part of the 
conflict, Russian troops were well to the fore, and, with the Japan- 
ese, pursued the beaten enemy. 

It was, however, on the 14th of August, the day of the relief of 
the legations, that the combined operations of Russians and Jap- 
anese contributed mainly to the allied victory. The fact that the 
British were the first to get into the legation, and achieved this 
result with a mere trifling loss, has no doubt tended to forgetful- 
ness of the part played by their allies. Had it not been for the 
furious assault of those allies on another part of the city, the 
success of the British force would certainly not have been gained 
so quickly and with such little loss. 

To understand the operations of that day, which recalled in 
some respects the stories of the Indian Mutiny and its famous 
reliefs, it is necessary to have some idea of the place. 

Peking is, broadiy speaking, divided into two parts, the Tartar 
city and the Chinese city. The former, built by some man of 
colossal ideas 500 years ago, is an almost complete square, of 
which each side is about four miles long. The Chinese city, rec- 
tangular in shape, lies immediately to the south of the Tartar 
city. Though its breadth and area is less, its length is greater 
than the other, so that the walls at the point of junction form a re- 
entrant angle. In plan the whole city appears like a square block 
resting on a broad thick pedestal. 

Inside the Tartar city lies the Imperial city, a walled enclosure 
containing the Imperial palaces, gardens, and many miscellaneous 
buildings ; and inside that again lies the Forbidden city, a mediz- 
val fortress, walled and moated, into which until 1900 no for- 
eigner had ever entered. It was the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Manchu emperors, containing the throne rooms, pavilions, and 
the private apartments of the Emperor and Empress. 

The outer walls of the Tartar city are built on a most colossal 
scale. Not only is the length all round the square about seventeen 
miles, but the thickness of the wall is enormous, from sixty to 
seventy feet, while the height is about thirty-five feet. Each wall 
is pierced by great gates, two in each face, except in the south, 
where there are three. Each gate has an outwork in front of it, 
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a horseshoe shaped wall of similar size to the main wall. These 
outworks have also a gate at one side—if one can use the word 
“gate” to describe a gigantic double door with ponderous locks 
and bars. The great central gate of the south wall, called the 
Chien men, has its outwork pierced with three gates, one at each 
side-and one in the centre, opening on the great broad central 
street of the Chinese city,—a street where all the principal mer- 
chants’ shops are situated. The great gate opening on this street 
has immediately in front of it a handsome marble bridge, and the 
gate itself is only opened on the state occasion when the Emperor 
passes through on his annual visit to the Temple of Heaven. It 
may here be parenthetically observed that at the time of the entry 
of the allies into Peking this gate was demolished by British sap- 
pers, and was left open during the whole period of the allied oc- 
cupation. Each of the gates has over it a tall pagoda-like struc- 
ture, similar structures being also built at the corners of the city 
walls. These erections act partly as observation towers, partly as 
ornamental features. 

In the re-entrant angle between the walls of the Tartar and 
Chinese cities there is through the wall of the latter an important 
gate called the Tung-ping men. From this gate a road proceeds 
along the south of the Tartar city wall by which entrance can be 
gained through the gates. 

The legation quarter is situated inside the Tartar city, and lies 
between the south wall of that city and the south wall of the 
Imperial enclosure. It is divided in two by a broad drain which 
flows from the inside of the Imperial city under the wall of the 
Tartar city by means of a bridge or tunnel. The drainage then 
flows parallel to the wall in a sluggish stream, and finally finds an 
exit near the Tung-ping men to the east. This drain divides the 
legation quarter into two nearly equal parts. To the west of it 
lie the British, Russian, United States, and Dutch legations. To 
the east lie the Japanese, French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
Austrian legations, besides the Hongkong Bank, and some other 
private buildings. 

The whole of these legations appear to have begun with the 
British embassy, established after the 1860 campaign in a group of 
buildings originally a Chinese ducal palace. Like all such aris- 
tocratic dwellings in China, this consisted of ceremonial pavilions, 
ornamental towers, and quadrangles, some of which had been re- 
moved to make way for new buildings in European style, but the 
majority still remained. The other foreign legations had sprung 
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up in course of years in the same part of the city, around Legation 
street, a public thoroughfare passing east and west at right angles 
to the drain above-mentioned,—a street constructed according to 
western ideas, and the only one in the whole city which was prop- 
erly paved, drained, and lighted. 

The British legation was the citadel or nucleus of the defence, 
in the sense that it was intended to be the position held to the 
last. It was not only the headquarters of the commander of the 
defences, Sir Claude MacDonald, but it was the place of refuge for 
nearly all the European non-combatants of every nation. But it 
was not a nucleus in the sense of its occupying a central position. 
On the contrary, it was considerably exposed, being the nearest 
of all the defended area to the Imperial city walls. Immediately to 
the north of its line lay the Hanlin library, one of the oldest 
libraries in the world, and an object of veneration to the whole of 
literary China. This library, held by the enemy, had been by 
them, in an act of unparalleled vandalism, burnt down in the hope 
of the fire spreading to the British legation. In this atrocious 
design they were unsuccessful, but they held the blackened ruins 
after the fire had burnt out. ; 

On the west side of the British legation was the Imperial Car- 
riage Park, a large field full of storehouses and sheds, also held 
by the enemy; while to the east was the great drain previously 
mentioned. Beyond the drain was a large walled garden belong- 
ing to a.Chinese prince. It was a scene of fierce fighting chiefly 
between Japanese, reinforced frequently by British marines, and 
the Chinese imperial troops. 

The whole legation defences occupied a rough square area of 
some 600 yards on each side. Most fortunately, one side of this 
square rested on the main wall of the Tartar city, and especially 
on the portion whence the great drain had its exit. Had this wall 
been captured by the enemy, the whole of the interior would have 
been untenable. 

It needs no expert knowledge of the art of war to see that 
herein lay the key to the relief. If only the allies could gain an 
entrance into the Chinese city, they could, under cover of its 
streets and lanes, approach to a point opposite the tunnel where 
the drain issues, and thence without assaulting any strongly forti- 
fied gates they could gain entrance within. The alternative was 
an attack on some other part of the formidable walls of the Tartar 
city, and then miles of street fighting. Sir Claude MacDonald 
readily perceived that the former method gave a far better promise 
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of success, and he managed to get a message conveyed to the 
British commander, Sir A. Gaselee, telling him that he would be 
holding a portion of the main wall of the Tartar city, which would 
be marked by the British and American flags at either extremity, 
and suggesting that a rush should be made for this place through 
the lanes of the Chinese city. 

The importance of the defenders’ position on the top of the 
great broad wall was also fully recognized by the enemy, who had 
fiercely contested the hold thereof, and brought all the strength 
they could muster to assault this vital point. Whether they had 
been successful or not was unknown to the relief column; but it 
was recognized that if the defenders were still holding on to the 
wall, relief would be possible. 

The relieving army had advanced by the river Peiho from 
Tientsin, following the same route as the Anglo-French army of 
1860, and abandoning the more direct line of the railway, by 
which Sir E. Seymour had made his unsuccessful attempt a few 
weeks previously. The point on the river nearest to Peking is the 
walled town of Tungchao, about fourteen miles from the capital, 
and connected with it by a canal, which has its terminus just out- 
side the eastern wall of the Tartar city, forming indeed a moat in 
front of the wall on that face. 

The country between Tungchao and Peking is flat and densely 
cultivated. In August it is covered with crops of maize and millet, 
so tall that a horseman mounted is quite concealed. There are 
numerous country roads, which are not only unmetalled, but are 
sunk, owing to the use by generations of travellers, to a consider- 
able depth below the surrounding country. There is, it is true, 
one paved road which must have taken much labor to make, for 
its surface is entirely formed of massive blocks of stone; but owing 
to centuries of neglect its state is so bad as to render it almost im- 
passable. ; 

The armies of the allied nations had reached Tungchao, after 
marching up the river for several days in exceedingly hot weather, 
on the 12th of August. The plan of operations was that on the 
13th a small body from each force should take up a line of outposts 
towards Peking, and that the remainder should have a day’s rest . 
prior to advancing on the 14th. On that day it was intended to 
march to some position within a few miles of the capital, and de- 
liver a combined attack on the 15th. As the French troops had 
not been able to reach Tungchao at the time as the four other 
allies, it was intended to confine the attack operations to the latter, 
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and it was settled that the British should attack on the left of the 
iine, the Americans in the centre, the Japanese next, and the Rus- 
sians on the right. The French would remain in reserve. 

But on the night of the 13th the Russians pushed their ad- 
vanced troops so far forward that they found themselves close up 
to the walls of the city. They were not opposite the place which 
it was intended they should.attack, for they had stumbled upon 
the re-entrant angle where the walls of the Tartar and Chinese 
cities join. They made a gallant assault, which_was so far success- 
ful that they actually got inside, but they were beaten back again 
with loss. Calling on some of the Japanese to assist them, they 
again made an attack, but meanwhile the enemy was thoroughly 
roused. Rain was falling in torrents, and in the darkness much. 
confusion was inevitable. The attack was withdrawn, and re- 
newed again at dawn farther to the north, where, as it so hap- 
pened, the fortifications were much more formidable. This attack,. 
however, had several important results. It told the besieged that 
relief was at hand. Ears accustomed by long usage to the differ- 
ent sounds of war, at once detected the new weapons that had’ 
come into action, and hope revived. Then the enemy imagined’ 
that the main attack would be delivered against the eastern walls 
of the Tartar city only, and they concentrated their strength ac- 
cordingly. Finally, the premature assault committed the whole 
of the allies to action on the 14th, instead of waiting till next day. 

The noise of fighting was heard shortly after midnight at 
Tungchao, and long before day dawned the troops there were on 
the march. The rain had cleared off, and although it had the 
effect of making the roads muddy and heavy, it mitigated to some 
extent the heat of the coming day. Through muddy lanes bor- 
dered by tall crops the columns advanced, and, not without con- 
siderable difficulty, endeavored to keep in touch with their allies 
on the flanks. 

There were many indications of the proximity of the capital. 
In addition to numerous country villages, there were several rec- 
tangular enclosures, some being orchards, others temples and 
burial groves, others country houses with farms and gardens. The 
scenery in places was very picturesque, especially near the canal 
connecting Tungchao and Peking, covered as it was at that.season 
with many beautiful aquatic plants. In the far north-west a 
range of mountains, their blue sides flecked with lights and shad- 
ows, stood out against the sky, which again with its fleecy masses 
of cloud was reflected in the water of the canal. 
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There was little opportunity, however, for admiring the beau- 
ties of nature as the slowly advancing columns got nearer their 
objective. By mid-day the attacks of the Russians and Japanese 
on the east wall and gates of the Tartar city had been renewed 
with energy and courage that would not be denied. The Japanese, 
showing the same bravery that they had already displayed at 
Tientsin and of which we have heard so much recently, assaulted 
one of the great gates, losing three officers and seventy men in the 
attempt. The Russian loss, which was also heavy, included their 
chief of the staff. Farther south, the Americans found themselves 
opposite the same angle of the wall that had been assaulted by 
the Russians during the night, and they were soon hotly engaged. 
Their artillery took up four successive positions, although checked 
by fire from two directions. Ultimately their infantry assaulted 
the wall and. gate and forced their way in. Before this happened, 
however, the British force, on the left of the allied line, had al- 
' ready effected an entrance into the Chinese city by a gate which 
was found to have been practically deserted. This gate opened 
upon a road running from east to west through the Chinese city, 
bordered at first by fields, but after some little distance passing 
between rows of small squalid houses, which became more close 
together as the road went on. It was now past mid-day; the heat 
was tremendous, and the smells of the road most objectionable. 

The intention of the British general was to send the bulk of 
his force forward to the broad central road opposite the great 
central gate (Chien men), where it would have a chance of oper- 
ating on the enemy’s right flank, while a small force would make 
a rush through the lanes to the position on the Tartar city wall 
which it was hoped would still be held by the Legation defenders. 

Taking a few infantry and sappers, Sir A. Gaselee followed 
a guide through narrow streets: and’ alleys due north, leaving the 
remainder of the force under Sir Norman Stewart to carry out the 
flanking movement. Through the labyrinth of houses the small 
handful of men pushed their way until they emerged at an open 
space. At their feet was a broad sluggish stream of. black liquid; 
beyond. that rose a' bank and plateau some 50 yards broad,. above 
which rose the great walls of the Tartar city, with square bastions 
at intervals, and the towers over the gates in the distance. 

A little to the left, however, was a sight that. sent the blood 
tingling through. the veins, and made heat and other discomforts. 
be forgotten. There waved the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes, marking. the position on the wall that was held by the 
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defenders, so relief was not too late! Some idiot suggested that it 
was a device of the crafty foe to lure the allies to destruction, but 
this idea was treated with the scorn it deserved. Three ringing 
cheers from the relievers were answered by an answering hurrah - 
such as Chinese throats never gave. Hardly had the sound died 
away than instinctively a rush was made for the dark tunnel of 
the sewer gate under the wall. MHelter-skelter across the open 
ground, everybody, from general to private, was racing to be first, 
regardless of projectiles and of the unspeakably foul mud in the 
drain. Once the inside was gained many willing hands helped 
the newcomers up the steep banks of the drain, and thus, laughing 
and cheering, the first troops of the Relief entered the Legations. 

How is it possible to give a description of the extraordinary 
scene that followed, and how can one even faintly express on 
paper the supreme gratification of the moment? Movement among 
the crowd was with difficulty managed, so closely were the re- 
lievers thronged with cheering men, laughing and excited women, 
and children dancing about in delight. At the steps of the Sec- 
tetary’s house, close to the back entrance to the British Legation, 
a group of ladies of all ages, clad in white, were gathered to- 
gether, and their faces of joy and thankfulness made an impres- 
sion which cannot be effaced from the memory. To them the 
entrance of the relief column meant the removal of an unspeak- 
able anxiety and the end of two months of horror. On the lawn- 
tennis courts ladies in fresh summer dresses were flitting about 
as if at a garden-party, greeting the newcomers as though they 
were dear old friends. All this time the noise of artillery and the 
rattle of musketry were such as to drown any mere verbal ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

It is said that when Sir George Pollock’s force relieved the 
“illustrious garrison” of Jellalabad in 1842, they were surprised 
to find the defenders “rosy and fat.” The beleaguered garrison 
of Peking was not fat, but it was clean, and in that respect pre- 
sented a contrast to the relief column which was most ludicrous. 
Sir Claude MacDonald, for instance, had on a white Panama hat 
and spotless flannels, in which garb he greeted the khaki-clad Brit- 
ish general, who after twelve hours’ march in an August sun, 
followed by a race up a particularly filthy drain, did not look quite 
as clean as a British general usually appears, though it must be 
admitted that most of his staff presented an even more grimy 
appearance. 

At the entrance of the private apartments of the British Min- 
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ister, which they had reached after passing through open pavilions 
now used for encampments of refugees of all nations, Sir Claude 
presented the general to the senior lady of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, the Marchioness di Salvaggo Raggi, wife of the Italian 
Minister. This lady’s arm was in a sling, and her face bore the 
signs of much privation. In mellifluous French she expressed the 
thanks of ‘herself and all the other ladies for the exertions of the 
allied armies, and her pleasure at being able to greet in person the 
commander of the British troops. 

The time, however, for any lengthy exchange of courtesies had 
not yet arrived, and a staff officer was sent off at once to summon 
Sir Norman Stewart, if possible, and in any case bring up rein- 
forcements. Threading his way through the excited crowd of 
cheering men and wondering children, the staff officer went out 
again at the drain, and mounting there, rode off with a small 
escort, threading his way cautiously through the narrow foul lanes 
of the Chinese city, emerging at last on the broad central road. 
There he found the British artillery drawn up under lee of the 
houses at one side, and the infantry sprawling over the tops of 
the houses (all cf which are single-storied) exchanging rifle-fire 
with the enemy on the Tartar city wall. As the staff officer trotted 
along the centre of the street he shouted out the good news that 
the Legations were safe and the British were first in. Cheer after 
cheer greeted the announcement, the men jumping on the gun- 
limbers and waving their helmets. 

At the end of the street near the marble bridge and Emperor’s 
Gate Sir N. Stewart was directing the attack on the wall. The 
message having been delivered to him, Sir Norman and the staff 
officer rode over the bridge and along the wall to the sewer gate. 
By this time, however, there were signs of successful advance on 
the part of some of the other allies. A party of Russian soldiers, 
apparently rather at sea, turned up, not under any officer, but 
willing to fight under any—of whatever nationality. Then an 
American field battery came rattling along, commanded by a gal- 
lant officer, Captain Reilly, who a few hours later was killed in 
action near that very spot. Meantime, also, Colonel Pollock of 
the 1st Sikhs and a machine-gun detachment had forced their way 
through the main gate of the Chien men, and were attacking the 
enemy in flank and rear. 

It was now about five o’clock—a lovely summer afternoon. 
Presently the American headquarter staff, with theit grizzled 
old general, Adna R. Chaffee, at their head, came riding along by 
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the road they had successfully cleared. Then in the evening three 
battalions of white-coated Russians came marching along with 
bayonets fixed and colors flying. They sang a stately hymu, in 
harmony, with rich voices: it sounded like a psalm of victory. 
lt was a splendid sight to see this fine body of men, the light 
flashing from their bayonets, advancing in battle array. They, 


too, defiled into the Legation enclosure. Then our British field- 
guns came trotting along. They had first to descend a steep bank 
into the drain, then be dragged through the tunnel (which, how- 
ever, was wide enough for the passage of an artillery team), and 
subsequently ascend to the level of the ordinary ground inside. 
The horses were unhooked to form a team of ten, while the guns 
and limbers were carefully lowered by ropes. In this process one 
of the limbers turned a complete somersault, scattering all its 
contents. However, it was speedily put to rights, and then gun 
and limber behind the team of ten horses went crashing and 
splashing through the foul black mud—horses often nearly down, 
but never stopping till they were on sound ground inside— 
and soon the guns were in action against the enemy to the north. 

Harassed now on three sides, the Chinese fire slackened. 
North of the Chien men, and near an open space used as a market 
by. Mongolians in winter, the Chinese troops tried to escape, but 
Pollock and his Sikhs were on the alert there, and the losses in- 
flicted by them were heavy. By nightfall the relief of the Lega- 
tions was complete, the Japanese having forced their way most 
gallantly into the city to the east and relieved the last pressure 
that remained. 

The headquarter staff of the British force were invited to 
dine with the British Minister, and as the fighting was now over, 
they were able to do so without interfering with duty. In the 
beautiful dining room of the British Legation a large company 
assembled. After the excitement of the past day it seemed like 
a dream to be sitting down to dinner with all the,surroundings of 
refinement, silver plate, spotless linen and glass, among ladies in 
evening dress and cultured men of many European nations. Most 
of the foreign Ministers and their wives were there, among 
others, poor Baroness Kettler, widow of the murdered German 
Minister. The conversation was in many languages, and, nat- 
urally, very animated. The menu, however, was somewhat re- 
stricted, for reasons which are obvious. The piece de resistance 
was curried mule—a dish to be recommended. Wine was plentiful, 


but ice was not obtainable. 
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The dining room itself had suffered a little from the effects 
of the siege. A round shot had found its way through the roof, 
and in passing had chipped off a little of the frame of a large oil 
painting of Queen Victoria. This, it was remarked, was symbolic. 
The Chinese had intended to ruin the western Powers, but all 
they had actually done was but a chip of no importance. 

“What will the Queen say when she hears of this day’s work?” 
was a remark constantly heard. No one knew then how the false 
rumors of the fall of the Legations had been accepted in Europe 
as authentic, and therefore it could not be known how anxiety 
would be turned into thankfulness at the news of the relief. But 
it was felt that in any case our gracious Queen would send sume 
message of appreciation. Nor was this anticipation mistaken, for 
in a few days her Majesty sent three messages—one to the troops, 
thanking them; one to Sir Claude MacDonald, full of kind wom- 
anly feeling; and one to the commanding officer of the Legation 
Guard, Captain Wray, a telegram which must now be his most 
cherished possession. 

After a hot night, worried by swarms of mosquitoes, the troops 
were astir again, for there was still much to do. The French, 
under General Frey, had arrived during the night, and prepared 
for the relief of the Pehtang—the French R. C. settlement in an- 
other part of the city. The story of the defence of this place has 
never been told, I think—at least, in English. However heroic 
the defense of the Legations undoubtedly was, it sinks into com- 
parative insignificance compared to the defence of the Pehtang. 
The place is situated at the west of the Imperial city, and consists 
of a large Gothic cathedral, a convent, industrial schools, etc., the 
whole covering a considerable space of ground. The commander 
of the defence was the Bishop of Peking, Monsignor Favier, and 
his troops were only forty French marines. He had a large com- 
munity of nuns and priests, and a considerable number of Chinese 
‘converts, many of them little children, under his charge. 

The enemy were more successful in their attack here than they 
‘were at the Legations. They had penetrated the defensive lines at 
several points; they had successfully exploded two large mines, 
doing enormous destruction and killing many people, mostly inno- 
cent little children. Supplies, too, ran short. The rations were 
teduced to one cup of soup per diem, and on the 15th August 
there was absolutely nothing left. However, on that day relief 
came. The French troops, reinforced by British marines, Sikhs, 
and two powerful guns (which, by the way, had been at Lady- 
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smith and had beer brought to China by H.M.S. Terrible), as- 
saulted the enemy near the Pehtang. They scaled the walls of the 
Imperial city, taking the enemy in reverse, and—avenged the 
blood of the innocents. It was a gruesome business. 

Meantime in the Legation quarter peace reigned once more.. 
Near the chapel of the British Legation stands a picturesque bell 
tower of quaint Chinese design, which, during the days of the 
siege, was the spot where all orders and notices were posted. 
On the morning of the 15th some one—supposed to be Sir Robert 
Hart—posted on the notice-board the following quotation from: 
Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity,” which most appropriately de-- 
scribed the situation :— 


“And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his unsurpéd sway, 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail.” 


The last act of this international drama took place a few days 
later, when a selected number from each allied army took part 
in the triumphal march through the Forbidden city. The num- 
bers of representatives were in proportion to the strength of each 
force taking part in the relief; thus Russians and Japanese had 
by far the strongest contingents, the British, Americans, and 
French following in the order named. 

The troops assembled in front of the Forbidden city in a large, 
open, paved court, shaped like the letter T, the walls of the city 
rising along the northern limit of the court (the horizontal part of 
the T), with a handsome marble bridge spanning a canal which 
flows parallel to those walls. Beyond the bridge are the gates 
of the city, surmounted by a picturesque tower. 

In the transepts of the T gathered—to the east the Americans 
and British, to the west the Japanese; and in the main court the 
French on one side and the Russians on the other awaited the 
arrival of the supreme commander, General Linievitch. 

Among all the allies none were more conspicuous than the 
Russians, in their clean, white summer dress, with banners and 
ensigns displayed and bands playing. They were a splendid body 
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of men, such as any leader would be proud to command. And 
when that leader appeared he evidently was proud of them. Gen- 
eral Linievitch is a somewhat short, spare man, with snowy hair 
and beard, but active, alert, and keen-eyed. As he rode along 
the ranks of his troops he greeted each successive corps in the 
usual kindly Russian fashion, “Good morning, my children”; and 
was answered by shouts of “We wish your Excellency good morn- 
ing.” Then, acknowledging the salutes of the foreign generals 
and their troops, he rode forward, a solitary white figure on a 
grey charger, across the marble bridge. Thereupon a British field- 
battery thundered a salute. The doors of the Forbidden city were 
thrown back, and the Russian general rode in. It was his hour 
of triumph. Does he remember it now in the dark days that have 
followed ? 

The Russian troops marched after their general; then the 
Japanese, admirably smart and well equipped. Then came the 
British general and his staff, preceded by the pipers and drums 
of the Punjab regiments. Then came the Americans and the 
French. 

The Forbidden city consists of wide, spacious courts, paved 
with marble flags, and divided by large pavilions roofed with 
tiles of imperial yellow. These silent and deserted spaces now 
echoed for the first time the drum and pibroch and the tramp of 
disciplined men. Presently horses had to be dismounted, and the 
troops defiled through the throne-rooms of the emperors, and 
ascended stairs of carved marble, through successive courts of in- 
creasing magnificence, and finally through an old garden among 
grottoes and groves, with tanks where lilies grew and goldfish 
darted about. Here one or two obsequious Court chamberlains 
bowed before the hated but irresistible barbarian. 

At the northern gate of the city the troops marched out and 
returned to quarters. But the officers “fell out” to greet their 
comrades of other nations. When the British staff arrived at this 
point, therefore, they found themselves welcomed by a group of 
Russian and Japanese officers. Conspicuous among the former 
was a young Russian officer of commanding height and excep- 
tionally powerful physique. His fair hair, his full beard, his blue 
eyes, and great stature were in strong contrast to the Mongolian 
features and diminutive height of a Japanese officer standing be- 
side him. Both were types of their race, then united for a common 
cause—since then, alas! in deadly enmity. 
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Looking back on the comrades of those days, one wonders 
what has happemed to them individually. Have they fallen in 
some of those sanguinary battles? Are they maimed and crippled 
from wounds? Or are they still surviving, exultant with victory 
or humiliated with defeat? We cannot tell. At least, let us re- 
member that those Russians who fought so gallantly at Port 
Arthur and Liauyang certainly numbered among them those who, 
only five short years ago, were our comrades in arms. The polit- 
ical aims of our countries may be antagonistic, and the methods 
and manners of the Russian may wholly differ from those of the 
English officer. Yet let us not forget that at a time when our 
countrymen, women and children, were in sore distress, when the 
prospect of an awful fate was daily growing nearer, it was Rus- 
sian guns that brought the first sound of relief, and it was 
Russian and Japanese troops who, together with Anglo-Saxons 
from both sides of the Atlantic, were enabled, by God’s mercy, to 
turn sorrow into joy. 


Cot. G. K. Scorr Moncrterr, C. I. E., R. E. 
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OFFICIAL AN) SOCIAL MILITARY 
ETIQUETTE.* 


ETIQUETTE has been variously defined as the “observance of forms 

“ceremony or decorum towards particular persons,” or as a “know- 
ledge of the rules of society at its best.” These rules are presumed 
to facilitate social intercourse, and to render hospitalities and good 
services agreeable and pleasant, and according to the amount of 
such observance is the refinement or polish possessed. 

In a French writing these words are written: “Nothing is more 
‘shameful than a voluntary rudeness. Men have found it necces- 
sary as well as agreeable to unite for. the common good; they 
‘have made laws to restrain the wicked; they have agreed among 
‘ themselves as to the duties of society, and have annexed an hon- 
-orable character to the practice of such duties. He is an honest 
man that observes them with the most exactness, and the instances 
‘of them multiply in proportion to the degree and nicety of a per- 
son’s honor.” 

Every country and people, ay, even every rank in the social 
‘scale, has its own system of etiquette, and its own observances 
and customs, and it is but natural to consider any transgression 
-of such rules and observances by any member, whatever his rank, 
-of any other community, as a want of polish and decorum. It 
would thus seem as though politeness and decorum, manners and 
forms of ceremony, could be graded and rated as attainments 
might be; and that to be a perfect master of ceremony, or a modern 
Mr. Turveydrop, would require a perfect knowledge of the rules 
-of society of all peoples. Originally a gentleman was considered 
-one when, without title of nobility, he had the right to wear a coat 
of arms and wield a sword. No matter how honest, how upright, 
or how industrious, if one had not the coat of arms he could not 
‘be a gentleman. To-day wherever in our own country we find a 
‘person who has the fortune or the misfortune to be a descendant 
‘of ancestors of note, we invariably find him adopting the coat of 


*Reprinted from First Series of Unrrep Service. 
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arms of that ancestry, as a mark of his right to be considered a- 
gentleman by birth. But true nobility rest on other grounds than 
the ability to wield either sword or pen, or the possession of 
wealth or a coat of arms; and a man without any of these may still. 
be the perfect gentleman. There is but one stone in the foundation 
of true politeness and good manners, and that is the Golden Rule 
itself,—““Do unto others as you would be done by.” 

Equally with men as with animals will blood tell, and the trans- 
mission of good or bad qualities is so well accepted a fact, that no- 
apology seems necessary in considering it; but even as the pure 
water is the more easily discolored by a single drop of filth, so the 
higher and more refined the breeding the easier it is to stain it by 
any act or word that in any way implies discourtesy or lack of con- 
sideration. Neither ancestry, wealth, race, or education, or all to- 
gether, make a gentleman, if such person be wanting in a true 
consideration for the feelings of others. Also, on the other hand, 
a man may have a most sensitive organization, and be full of 
sympathy and kindly consideration, and not be a gentleman. Such 
qualities are often considered as a mark of good breeding; but they 
surely cannot be so in the ignorant or uncultivated. Good man- 
ners and true refinement can only be attained by education and 
Obscivation, with contact with those possessing them, and the 
then constantly putting into practice of the Golden Rule in all 
intercourse with one’s fellows. And only by constant contact 
and practice can they be retained. 

Looking at it, therefore, in this light, it would seem that 
customs and forms in the military profession should be no- 
different than in civil life, and for a truth they should be in no ways 
different. But they are different, and as a matter of fact so es- 
sentially different in some particulars, and so radically wrong in 
others, that no excuse is offered to justify their existence other 
than that they are “customs of the service.” Like charity, this- 
phrase covers a multitude of sins. 

In the military profession, or in so much of it as exists in the 
United States, the line between official and social intercourse is 
heavy or light according to the personal predilections of the parties. 
concerned, or according to the social acquirements and aspira- 
tions of their families. Thus, between the “first-class” man and: 
the “plebe” at West Point, or between the veteran and recruit,. 
there is a world of difference that only time can bridge; but 
though the same reasons may exist for this same difference be-- 
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tween the captain and his second lieutenant, as a matter of fact, 
if their social intercourse is agreeable to each other and governed 
by true motives of politeness, their official relations must to a great 
extent partake of the same nature. It is by politeness that one’s 
self is governed, by polity that civilians are swayed, by politics 
that the rabble is led, but by true policy that the army is ruled. 

- It has come to be. a belief that the acme of manners and 
decorum, forms and ceremonies, were to be found in their brightest 
polish among officers of the military profession. In the Old World, 
where monarchs and their nobility, and the wealthier and higher 
classes fill all the principal offices of both army and navy, there is 
reason for this belief; while in our own country such was the case 
thirty years ago or more. It is so with us, alas, no longer. To- 
day the military services still cling to old forms, old ceremonies, 
and old titles, but the reasons for their existence having passed 
away, it is but mere form—shadow, and not substance—that is too 
often practiced, and justly brings into ridicule the members of the 
profession. 

Looking back to the time when the Spanish soldier was in his 
prime—two hundred years and more ago—we say, from our stand- 
point of to-day, that. his discipline was barbarous and cruel. But 
who will contend, however, that the nature, the character, the 
standing, and enlightenment of the man of that time did not re- 
quire such treatment as he received to make him the conqueror of 
the races he met in the New World and the stupendous difficulties 
he had to overcome? In a judgment everything depends upon 
one’s point of view, and a hundred years from now our descend- 
ants may write and tell of the cruel and inhuman treatment we 
practice in our modes of warfare. 

After the close of the Rebellion, Congress was filled with a 
patriotic sentiment and gratitude towards those so influential in 
preserving the country, and acted, in fixing the status of the regu- 
lar military establishments, with that end in view. The pay of 
officers and men was good, not too much, but sufficient with care 
to enable the officer to live well, educate and properly look out 
for his family, and himself to mingle among those of the highest 
circles, which his position gave him the right to fill. Then, also, 
not only many members of Congress, but the President had been 
soldiers; and though the nation was energetically pushing to the 
head of nations, it was still impoverished from the war. The pay 
of the officer with the sentiment attaching to his position, and the 
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estimation of the people, enabled him to take his place at the 
head of any circle in the country and remain there. Then there 
was another reason also. The commission of an_ officer 
while on good behavior was for life, and this fact made of army 
officers a privileged class. The fact that he holds his office and 
commission in spite of all changes of administration makes the 
officer himself feel that there is a difference between him and the 
public ; that as he is provided for for life, while the civilian has to 
look out for himself, he is somewhat better than the crowd, the 
effect of which is to remove him from the fellowship of the mass 
and make him exclusive. In all this the officer may not be to 
blame. He feels that in selecting his associates among citizens 
he has a right to pick out that society that is most congenial to 
him, and being himself an educated man, his choice is that of 
cultivated people, who, as a rule, are people of means and position. 
The business man may be as cultivated as the officer, but it is a 
necessity with him to cultivate alike the learned and ignorant, 
the rich and the poor, the refined: and the vulgar. The officer 
removed from such conditions is made even more exclusive to the 
eyes of the mass, and his society, therefore, is desired by the so- 
called select. While all this in print, or even in conversation, 
seems ridiculously absurd, it is nevertheless so evidently the case 
that no apology is considered necessary in mentioning it. 

Since the war worderful changes have passed over the country. 
Where in 1865-70 there could be found one man worth a half 
million, there are to-day ten each worth from five to twenty mil- 
lions. In power, wealth, population, the country has so in- 
creased that it is now the richest nation on the globe. Every 
civil profession and community has prospered and thriven, and 
the status of every member has been bettered. But with the 
military profession the reverse is the case. Scattered all over our 
vast territory, but mostly on frontier or sea-coast posts, where 
they are hardly ever seen, engaged in subduing the Indian, quell- 
ing riots, chasing Mexican bandits and thieves, or keeping the 
peace at the polls, our army has not met with the proper approval 
in every locality it would have if better known. Instead of bet- 
tering it, as all other branches of the government have been, Con- 
gress has steadily hampered it, cut down its privileges and allow- 
ances of officers. Twelve years ago officers were allowed a certain 
amount of fuel; to-day they have to pay for it; then, also, an 
officer entitled to be mounted could, if he so desired, keep the com- 
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mutation money instead of the forage. This was agreeable when 
his duties did not require him to be mounted or keep a horse, 
Then an officer traveling on duty was allowed ten cents per mile 
for expenses. All this has been taken from him; he has to pay for 
his fuel, cannot draw forage, and gets four cents per mile when 
traveling. The Congressman who makes these laws draws twenty 
cents per mile, and, furthermore, can go over any railroad he de- 
sires on Congressional business. The officer ‘can take only the 
shortest route between two points, and then only when he can 
certify that he has had no pass given him can he draw his mileage. 
In those days we had forty-five million people and a general and 
lieutenant-general both in the army. To-day with seventy millions 
we have for the same size army a major-general to command it, 
and this, notwithstanding the greater responsibilities thrust upon 
him, and the deservedly won right both in peace and war he has 
to entitle him to it. 

In one sense our army is not as good as it was twenty-five 
years ago. Taken individually, our officers and men are as good, 
even better in some ways. In 1865-70 there were in the army many 
men who, without education or breeding, worthily won their 
shoulder straps by gallantry on the battle-field. Congress re- 
warded them by giving them commissions in the regular service. 
They brought with them into that service brave and self-sacrific- 
ing women, but still women of the laundress class, and with no 
more refinement or social standing than their husbands. To-day 
that class are nearly all gone, and those remaining have, by long 
years of contact with those possessing it, acquired an outward 
polish. But as such great increase of wealth and prosperity gave 
greater opportunities to the people, and social standards became 
raised thereby, with their corresponding changes in forms and 
manners, the army officer with decreased emoluments and oppor- 
tunities sank correspondingly. And while it is true that “know- 
ledge is power,” still it is to-day only the knowledge of how to 
acquire wealth that is the power in the social and commercial 
world. Be it understood that we are not speaking of individuals, 
but as a class and profession. There are to-day more educated 
men and women in our army circles who, coming as they do 
from our so-called best circles and families, carry with them the 
very highest social prestige in the land. But, as a rule, not hav- 
ing the means to entertain or meet civilians on an equal scale, 
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the officer is now looked down upon by many circles that thirty 
years ago looked up to him as to some far-off unattainable height. 

To a certain extent, also, the old ceremonious ideas of etiquette 
are to blame for this. Compare the official forms and “red tape” 
of the military service with the official forms and the “how-to- 
get-there” methods of modern business men. We can even see a 
vast difference, not in our favor, if we look at many of the forms 
used by the National Guard of our more progressive States, that 
have dared to throw off the trammels and birdens of red-tapism 
of a century. 

In a paper of the limited scope of this it is impossible to point 
out the many old forms and customs that are the laughing-stock 
so often of civilians, and which are so capable of improvement, 
but a few of the more glaring ones are selected, from which the 
rest can be easily detected. 

It is the custom at West Point to give to the graduating class 
a few months before their departure a lecture on customs of the 
service, and the unwritten laws that have held sway so long in 
the army. These lectures are given by officers whose age and 
experience should justify what they tell. Among other things, 
the cadets are told that on going to their regiments they must first 
report to the post adjutant, then to the post commander, then to 
the company commander. Whether in full-dress uniform or 


. not would depend on the custom of the post, or the will of the 


post commander. One young officer found himself assigned to a 
regiment of artillery stationed at a post on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Trying to remember all the many instructions that had been so 
carefully impressed on him of how to do it right when he had 
reached his station, he met on arrival at the dock belonging to 
the post an officer in uniform, and asking him where he could find 
the post adjutant, was informed that he was then speaking to 
him. This second officer with a genial smile at the same time 
put out his hand, saying, “We’ve been expecting you, and I felt 
sure you would come on this boat. It is a little difficult for any 
stranger to find his way at first, so I came down to meet you. 
Come right up to my office. The C. O. is there now, and I'll 
introduce you.” With that he led the way to the little one-story 
building in the centre of the large parade ground, and entering 
they found themselves in the presence of an officer who. was 
partly in uniform and partly in civilian clothing. He looked up 
as they entered. “Colonel,” said the adjutant, “this is Mr. X., 
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who has just come in. I brought him up here, and I will take 
care of him to-night.” The colonel rose from his seat, very 
cordially extended his hand, and, with a smile that at once put 
the youngster at ease, said he was glad to see him. Then hy 
chatted pleasantly with him for a short time, till the entrance ol 
a captain changed the conversation. The captain in his turn was - 
just as cordial, and’ welcomed the young man, saying he was to 
_go to his battery, and that hearing he had just arrived, he had 
sent a detail of men to the dock to bring up his baggage. Hear- 
ing that the adjutant was to take care of him for that night, the 
-captain told him he would look out for him the next day, and 
until he had made his own arrangements and was settled. All 
this was so kindly said and done, with no form or ceremony about 
it, that the young man was dumfounded. Several times he recol- 
lected the official report he had to make, or thought he had to 
make, but the reception was so different from what he had been 
led to expect that he was lost in attempting to say it. That was 
all the form or ceremony ever used at that post; and from the 
moment of setting foot on the dock till he left for another two 
years after, he felt himself at home and in touch with everything 
at that place. There was a spirit of good will, a consideration for 
every officer and man at the post on the part of all, that he never 
realized at any other post in after years. Yet the result of this 
feeling of good will was shown in the most excellent discipline 
maintained at the post, in the absence of courts-martial. and of 
the many distressful scandals and gossips so often the kane of 
army life. And as was afterwards proved, this same command 
was ready at a moment’s notice for any duty it could be called 
upon to perform. 

Years later, when married and with two children, he reported 
for duty at a Western post where a light battery of his regiment 
was serving, and there also he was taken in with all his family 
and cared for till his household effects arrived and he could choose 
and settle his quarters. It made all the difference with him as to 
the kind of service he rendered the government. Feeling that all 
about him were friends, he entered into the true military spirit of 
all duties, and found a zest and pleasure in their performance that 
can only be realized by those who have had the same surround- 
ings. Very different was the reception met with at a post still 
farther West years after. There not a soul offered to care for 

-chick or wife, but he was informed that he could board them at 
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the bachelors’ mess by the courtesy of the bachelors till he got 
settled. Of course he could, but it was decidedly inconvenient 
after a costly journey to take wife and children to mess with a 
lot of young men. He had little money left, yet the quarters at 
the post were large, and there were a number of families that had. 
- but one or two members in them. It surely could not have seri- 
ously incommoded them to care for the wife and children for two 
or three days. He was obliged to borrow bedding and some furni- 
ture from the hospital till his household goods arrived, and he- 
felt so deeply that he was living at the mess with the bachelors, 
and rather a damper to them, that his first impression of duty at 
the post was a seriously disagreeable one. Not a soul of all 
the garrison offered to lend him a thing or help him in any way, 
yet within three days of arrival every married person had called, 
and had to be received standing, much to the chagrin of the wife, 
as the furniture had not arrived. Yet at that post the commanding. 
officer required his officers to report at once on arrival and in full 
uniform to the post adjutant, then himself, and if a lieutenant, 
then to his captain. It may safely be guessed that under that 
commanding officer a high grade of discipline was never reached, 
but, on the contrary, officers and men alike suffered all kinds of 
miseries and trials. 

To the young officer going to his post for the first time it is a 
question of more than ordinary moment as to whom he shall 
make himself known, what words he shall use, how he shall con- 
duct himself, what forms and manners he shall go through—alf 
of which older officers may laugh at, but which even catches them 
at times. There is no set of orders or regulations that governs on 
these points, and trivial as they may seem, they yet exert a con- 
siderable influence on the character of the young officer. At 
West Point all his intercourse with officers is of the formal kind, 
and it becomes difficult for him to realize that there is any other- 
course to follow when he himself becomes an officer. If he 
thinks—as too many of them do—that there is no need of for- 
mality, then he is very apt to tramsgress the bounds of good 
decorum, andi is looked upon by his brother officers as a boor, to. 
be treated as such accordingly. 

Some ten years ago two yourp officers reported at the: satne- 
post on the same day. One came from a Western family with no 
social standing, and his acquirements in that line were of a 
limited kind. He wore a high hat on the side of his head and 
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swagged along much as a Bowery pugilist would do. The other 
came from one of the oldest and best known families in an East- 
ern city. He had all the accomplishments of a man of social 
standing. The first made a report to the adjutant, stating that 
he was Second Lieutenant , and had been ordered to report 
there by orders from the Secretary of War. He seemed ill at 
ease, and the officer he first spoke to looked at him askance, and 
then told him to find out the adjutant of the post, and report to 
him. The poor fellow, taken aback, was half a day finding out the 
adjutant, and when he was presented to the commanding officer 
the next day, he saluted him in his office. His captain seemed 
to rather dislike the idea of having such a man as he one of his 
officers, and instead of taking his part in an unconscious way, as 
he might, really affected to be put out by his many blunders in 
the social round. It took ten years to make any appreciable polish 
in that young man, and even to-day he shuns society, so afraid is 
he of it. Yet as an officer he ranks high. His professional attain- 
ments are of such a nature that they outshine his more polished 
comrade who reported at the same time. Another officer much 
like the first, without any social polish, undertook to get in as soon 
as he reported. He took the way so many young officers do, of 
making himself appear on a perfect equality with all older and 
superior officers. The consequence was that his freshness met 
with more than one rebuke, until he became such a boor that all 
were glad to be rid of him. 

There are no rules laid down for the guidance of young men, 
or older ones either, in their official intercourse of this nature. 
More’s the pity, as it would save many a promising young fellow 
a good deal of burning humiliation if there were. It would be 
easy indeed for rules to be drawn up governing such cases, and 
as we have regulations in the army governing situations of far less 
import and yet far greater absurdity, it would seem that we might 
have a few rules in this direction. 

It would seem to be entirely proper for an officer on first arriv- 
ing at a post to go to the post adjutant, tell him his name, his 
rank, etc., if not known, and then ask him if he shall report at once 
to the commanding officer. The rule in that case should be to wait 
till the office hours of the commanding officer arrive, and then to 
be presented to the commanding officer by the adjutant. On a 
military post there is no question of civilian clothes or uniform. 
No officer, commanding officer or subordinate, should be at any 
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time out of uniform, but to put on full dress simply for the pur- 
pose of reporting arrival for duty at a post is one of the absurdi- 
ties for which we are laughed at by civilians. It is held that this 
is a proper custom at our schools of instruction, as it is an example 
to cadets and young officers, but common sense is the best rule to 
go by. Full dress is for occasions of state or ceremony, and if 
an officer reports for duty, he should be ready for duty. He is not 
ready for any duty but dress parade in full dress. The undress 
uniform is sufficient. When he has reported to the commanding 
officer, he should report to his captain, and from him find out just 
the nature of his duties, what is expected of him, officially and 
socially. Now, in the matter of calling there is as much variance 
as in any other custom. The only calls required of an officer re- 
porting at a post are the three just mentioned. They are all of an 
official nature, and unless the post should be also the headquarters 
of a department or division commander, are all that are required. 
If, however, the post should be such a headquarters, then within 
a suitable time, after reporting as described, the officer should pay 
his respects to the general commanding. This suitable time ought 
to be within twenty-four hours of his reporting for duty, and he 
makes the call by sending in his card to the assistant adjutant- 
general, and after seeing him, ask him to present him to the 
general, when the latter is at liberty. The officer is now at liberty 
to receive calls. If he is a bachelor, he can receive calls any time 
after reporting, but if a married man, it is surely bad taste for 
post people to call till the new officer and his family have some- 
what settled their house. In old-time days, on frontier posts, 
miles away from any civilization, it was hospitable and considerate 
to cail at once, and offer assistance in any way possible to the 
new comers, but in these days where every convenience is found 
at the post, it is better taste to wait a reasonable time, say a week 
or ten days, that the house may be settled in such a way that 
the new comers shall not be put to any humiliation in receiving 
visitors, when everything is in confusion. Everybody at the post 
ought to call, from the commanding officer and his wife down to. 
the junior officers stationed there, and while such calls should not 
be made too soon, the other extreme should not be gone to and 
the call left till months after the new comer has settled down. 
At one of the post-graduate army schools of instruction a case 
arose that is similar to what has often happened at large army 
posts. As is well known, the student officers report there every 
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two years, and are drawn from every regiment and from the 
grades of both first and second lieutenants. A number of the 
youngest officers of this particular class in question did not call 
on the older officers of the class, giving as their reason that as they 
had entered the army last, it was the duty of the senior officers 
to call on them first. This seems a small thing, but it amounted 
in the course of two years to considerable heart-burning and 
regret. The older officers felt, as they rightly should, that it was 
the duty of the youngsters to call, where all had come as strangers 
at the same time to the same post. 

But beyond all that, there was the question of courtesy and 
homage to their wives. The youngsters said, “If they want us 
to call they should ask us; and not being invited, or not having any 
calls from them, we do not think we are wanted.” They were 
wrong. Aside from the question of courtesy, it was their duty in 
that case to call on the seniors first; but at the same time the latter 
might, with much propriety, have laid aside their dignity, and 
when they saw the stand taken by the youngsters, have called 
on them first and thus ended the question. Once the call has been 
made, every officer should feel, if he is a bachelor, that all other 
houses of the post are opened, unless he has been given distinctly 
to understand that such is not the case. But if he does not 
receive a call from the commanding officer or the senior officers 
of the post, who too often stay at home out of pure laziness, it 
is no reason why he should vent his feelings on those that come 
after him. The late General Hancock, as every officer who served 
under him at Governor’s Island well knows, was a martinet as. 
regards post duties; but when it came to the social functions, he 
as fully deserved his title of “superb” as he did for magnificent 
leadership in battle. If a call were made on him, he always re- 
turned it. He never inspected a post but after a reception at 
which he met all the officers he then went out in full dress and 
called on the ladies. It might be the junior second lieutenant of 
the army who had called upon him, yet he was sure to have that 
call returned by the general in person. How few of our general 
officers or commanding officers of posts do that! If they did, it 
would redound immensely not only to their personal credit, but 
also add to the zeal with which officers would perform their duties 
under those who knew how to be and acted accordingly as culti-. 
vated gentlemen. 


Another thing was noticeable with General Hancock. He was 
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always at home when officers called, whatever their rank, and he 
received them with the courtesy he would the President of the 
United States. It is told of a young American officer spending a 
short leave of absence in Paris, that he called on a French general 
of division who had won great renown. Not finding him at home 
he went out for a long drive, and on his return to his own hotel 
found that the Frenchman had already returned his call. It is the 
strict observance of these trifling formalities which has caused 
the French to be considered par excellence the most polite people on 
the globe. Now, it may be laid down as an axiom that that genuine 
politeness of heart which leads those who possess it to do as they 
would be done by will also lead its possessors never to resent the 
omissions of others; to be strict only with themselves in the ob- 
servance of established forms of civility, and to overlook the 
remissness of all. One can never err by being polite, and the best 
advice to give the young officer on the calling subject is that he 
shall return the call as speedily as possible. 

It may be always safely depended on that promptness is not 
only a military virtue, but a social one as well, and on its perfect 
rendering will depend the victories of peace. 

There is another side to the subject of calls, and that relates to 
visiting cards and their use in calling. A writer in one of our 
greatest dailies some years ago said,— 


“To the unrefined or underbred person the visiting card is but 
a trifling and insignificant bit of paper; but to the cultured disciple 
-of social law it conveys a subtle and unmistakable intelligence. 
Its texture, style of engraving, and even the hour of leaving it, 
combine to place the stranger whose name it bears in a pleasant 
or disagreeable light, even before his manners, conversation, or 
face have been able to explain his social position. The higher the 
civilization of a community the more careful it is to preserve the 
elegance of its social forms. It is quite as easy to express a 
perfect breeding in the fashionable formalities of cards as by any 
other method.” * * * 


Who that has been stationed at a large garrison having more 
than one arm of the service there but has been struck with the 
many forms of calling cards and the curious notions regarding 
their use, particularly by officers whose experience would seen 
to indicate a better knowledge of what good form required. For 
instance, there is the large card of Captain O’Haney, with his 
name, title, and regiment or corps all in one line and in Roman 
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letters, sometimes engraved, but more often printed. There is 
then in marked contrast to this the effeminately small card of 
Lieutenant Augustus Swell, the social pride of the regiment. This 
latter is sure to be in very fine script, always engraved and written 
as follows: 

Mr. Augustus Swell, U. S. A., 


Lieutenant Sixth Regiment Artillery. 


Then there is another card whereon are seen all the brevet titles. 
and ranks ever held by the owner. Often the second lieutenant 
seems afraid of being known only as a second lieutenant, and 
therefore puts on his card “Lieutenant U. S. A.,” or else the 
number of his regiment. Now, it is but common sense to leave 
out the word “Mr.” when the title is given below. How would 
a civilian card like the following seem to any one?— 


Mr. James Wage, 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The indiscriminate manner in which cards are frequently used 
by officers often betokens to the gentleman or lady of breeding in 
civil life a vast deal of unlearned knowledge of the laws of good 
form. Thus, we often see a party of father and mother, or brother 
and sister, calling at a home where the inmates include several 
grown-up sons and daughters, and perhaps a visiting friend. One 
card will be left by the gentleman, and as many by the lady as 
there happens to be ladies called on. Then there is the economical 
card, where the names of the husband, wife, and one or perhaps 
two grown-up daughters are all on one little piece of cardboard. 
It is passing strange that when a little reflection or the use of a 
small modicum of common sense will suffice to indicate the proper 
method of procedure, that it is not taken, as it is invariably sure 
to be right. 

An officer’s card should be the card of a gentleman primarily, 
but since by his profession he is to a certain extent situated simi- 
larily to the man of business, it is perfectly proper that so much 
of his profession and his rank or grade in it should be on the card 
also. The size of the card should. be neither too large nor too 
small, its texture should be fine, and its engraving a plain script. 
It is but “affectation” to put the title “Mr.” before the name, and 
then the rank or grade after or below it. Either the name without 
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title, on one line, and the name of the officer’s post on the one 
below, or else the name and title on one line and the regiment or 
corps on the one below, are perfectly proper. A medium-size 
card is proper for the wife, a smaller one for the husband. As 
the officer’s card must necessarily partake at times of a profes- 
sional nature, it must never have the name of the wife or other 
member of his family upon it, though the reverse of this is not true. 
The wife’s card may have her husband’s and her own name both on it, 
as, for instance, “Captain and Mrs. H. A. Darling.” 

On making a call, leave a card for each person of the house 
you desire to meet and be on calling terms with. Always call in 
person and leave a card after a formal reception or entertainment 
for which regular invitations were issued. In such case it is per- 
fectly proper to leave cards for each person in the house who 
received or gave the reception; but it is absurd to think that on 
every occasion one calls at a house he must leave a separate card 
for every grown-up person in the house. It is not only a waste 
of cards, but it betokens an extravagance that is the opposite of 
good taste. The card sent in is sufficient to apprise all the mem- 
bers of the household who it is that calls. If it is any person in 
particular that you desire to see, the card must be sent or left 
for that person, otherwise to the lady of the house always. It 
is a good thing for an officer to carry with him always a small 
cardcase carrying ten or a dozen cards. Officers are so often 
thrown in unexpectedly with officers of other posts, or regiments, 
or of the navy, or of foreign services, and with gentlemen the card 
and its exchange is always a signal of the knowledge of proper 
social form. It is a gentlemanly way of introducing one’s self to a 
stranger, or in case one desires to contimue a chance acquaintance- 
ship. 

Perhaps there is no one thing in civil as well as military life 
that is so little understood as the salutation in its different forms 
and meanings. St. Loup says of it, “That self-respect which is at 
the same time always so full of respect towards others is the 
peculiar ornament of well-bred people.” Auerbach says, “The 
salutation is the touchstone of good breeding.” There is un- 
doubtedly no other form, courtesy, or manner that tells so strongly 
with strangers and intimates alike as the manner in which we 
salute or meet each other. When we say salute, we mean exactly 
the technical significance given to it in the military world. The 
military salute is exactly among officers what the bow is among 
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friends in civil life. Yet there have been more points raised on 
this one subject than on any half-dozen others known in social 
military ethics. Now, the only regulations and orders on the 
subject are as follows: “Courtesy among military men is in- 
dispensable to discipline; respect to superiors will not be confined 
to obedience on duty, but will be extended on all occasions. All 
officers will salute each other when they meet, the inferior mak- 
ing the first salute.” “Officers receiving or rendering official re- 
ports will salute.” ‘There are also special paragraphs of the regu- 
lations specifying the saluting of enlisted men on and off duty, 
on guard, in-doors, etc., of mounted and dismounted officers, etc. 
As a matter of fact, the majority of officers on meeting on the 
street carry out literally the first quoted paragraph, and it may 
be taken for granted that the exceptions to it are either the young 
men who, not having been in the army long enough to under- 
stand all that the salute means, feel it somewhat of a humiliation, 
or else those who by their inherent nature and lack of breeding 
can never understand it, whatever their age, or however long they 
may have served. Such men look upon the salute as a mark of 
inferiority or authority which they dislike in their American in- 
dependence to submit to, or else they expect to use its prerogatives 
for their own personal gratification. Now, there is but one code 
among gentlemen the world over, and whether the officer or friend 
we meet be on the street, the avenue, the parade-ground, or in the 
garrison, on meeting the “good-morning” is passed, accompanied 
with a slight wave of the hand or touch of the cap. If it be an 
old man, then the hat or cap should be raised. But among officers 
the salute is distinctly laid down as required, and the manner of 
making it, in detail. The junior officer on meeting should always 
make the first salute, but the senior can always meet him half- 
way by immediately returning it. A smile, or at least a look of 
recognition, should always accompany the salutation on the part 
of both. But in no case should the rendering of the salute be 
made ridiculous, as then proper respect and courtesy is not ex- 
tended and shown. Thus, if you meet your superior officer on 
the walk and salute, then, turning around, in another moment 
meet him again, or in camp you should run into each other around 
every tent corner, there is no need of making your arms go like a 
windmill in order to salute. The respect and courtesy being shown 
by the first salute is maintained by doing exactly as gentlemen 
in civil life would do in meeting each other many times while 
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strolling up and down the park. If you are on duty, either one 
or both, and by that duty obliged to address each other or report, 
at times, then the salute is proper each time of addressing or 
report. I have heard it asked if an officer is justified in withhold- 
ing the salute from a senior because the latter fails to salute him. 
I have, and doubtless every officer has had the same experience, 
seen a number of officers who will rarely, if ever, return the salute 
of a junior when off duty, because of a mistaken feeling of sensi- 
tiveness or of simple boorishness. But under no circumstance is. 
the junior justified in not doing what regulations require of him. 
He can, and in fact it is his duty to report the failure of the senior 
to the proper corrective officer. There is, unfortunately, a small 
class of officers who find in the requirements of the salute a means 
of humiliating juniors against whom they have spite or desire of 
hurting. They are the ones who use the. salute as a means of 
humiliation by compelling their juniors to render it. Now, it may 
be laid down as a principle that a senior officer not a commanding 
officer ought not, and really has no right, to exact the salute by 
command or order, and especially so when manifesting impatience 
or anger, or desire to humiliate. Such a course only creates re- 
sentment, and thus defeats the injunction of that paragraph of the 
regulations looking towards courtesy, proper respect, etc. When 
a salute is compelled under such circumstances there is no proper 
respect in it, and no courtesy on the part of either senior or 
junior. If a junior should willfully and with intent manifest dis- 
courtesy to a senior by studiously avoiding the customary salute, 
such conduct would very properly be reported by the senior to 
the commanding officer, who, in the exercise of his lawful au- 
thority, could require the junior to salute on any or all occasions. 
Another point regarding salutes, and the discourtesy shown by 
their withholding. We have all seen young officers who would 
salute their superiors out-doors when they met them face to face 
and could not possibly get out of it, but, having a fancied griev- 
ance against them, always rendered the salute unwillingly, and so 
when opportunity offered they would go around the parade- 
ground, or take advantage of the company of a senior to both, or 
by other like and small means get out of what they considered a 
degrading action on their part. It is needless to say that these 
are invariably the very young men or men of no breeding. In the 
first instance their youth calls for only a slight admonition on the 
part of their captains, but in the second all gentlemen are better 
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off by such avoidance, and were it not for the ill effects on the 
men under them it should be encouraged. It is these same officers 
that we have seen withhold the proper respect required by tactics. 
when in-doors. In this case these boors when meeting a superior 
at the club, in the parlors of a friend’s house, at the ball room or 
lecture room, or even in the barracks or adjutant’s office, act as. 
though the senior were a thousand miles away, utterly oblivious 
to his presence. In other words, they in no way whatever give 
any recognition of his presence. The words of the regulations 
are very plain,—to wit, “Respect to superiors will not be confined 
to obedience on duty, but will be extended on all occasions.” To. 
not do any one thing that is absolutely disrespectful, and at the 
same time failing to do the thing that is respectful, is absolute 
disrespect, and the senior very properly ought to have the at- 
tention of the junior called to it. It is a very easy matter to say 
good morning, or pass some similar phrase which good breeding 
requires, even if you felt you could cheerfully cut the head off of 
the man you addressed. 

Another point has also arisen under the new drill regulations, 
which requires the adjutant at guard-mounting when passing in 
review before the new officer of the day, and also when presenting 
arms to him, to salute, whatever be the rank, either senior or 
junior, of the officer of the day, to the adjutant. This rule is, 
unfortunate, perhaps, as there ought to be but one rule; namely, 
that the junior should salute first on all occasions. But as the 
senior obeys the command of the junior at parade when the majors 
of the battalions present arms to the commanding officer, it is 
held by some officers that in reporting to the adjutant, on any 
occasion, the officer reporting, whether senior or junior, must 
salute first. It is held that the adjutant represents the command- 
ing officer in the latter case, and the officer of the day represents 
him in. the first. But this view of the case is obviously wrong. 
The guard-mount and the parades and reviews come under the 
head of ceremonies, and for their proper performance special rules 
are given. But the adjutant no more represents the commanding 
officer at reveille or retreat roll-call than does. the sentinel on 
post. Yet the latter salutes the officer first, and so in making 
reports the junior must salute first, whether he be adjutant, officer of 
the day, or officer in charge of a company at roll-call. 

Another thing to be careful to avoid is the half-way salute. It 
has been asked whether it is not proper to raise your cap to the 
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commanding officer. No, it is not proper, when in uniform. 
Salute him as directed by regulations, and do not raise your cap 
to him as though he were to be placed on the same level that the 
flag we all honor is. Never raise the hand half-way to the cap as 
though you were going to raise the cap or salute. But touch it 
out and out in a military and decisive fashion, and say at the 
same time the “good morning” or “good evening.” When passing 
an officer with ladies, then it is proper, in fact would be improper 
not so to do, to raise the cap, whatever the rank of the officer 
accompanying them. When meeting ladies raise the cap properly 
from the head, entirely, but not too far; do not hold it at arm’s 
length as though it were a contribution box, nor extend it up high 
in the air as though you were about to cheer. Officers who in all 
other respects are gentlemen act the boor by bringing the hand 
only to the cap and not raising it at all in bowing to ladies. Such 
action needs no comment. 

There is one emblem that ought at all times, when passing or 
meeting it, to be not only saluted by the upraising of the cap, but 
the salute to it should partake of so much empressement as not to 
be confounded with any other. I refer to the love and reverence 
due our country’s flag. The love of God—a supreme ruler; the 
love of family—the home; and the love of country, are undoubtedly 
the machinery that sets in motion all the phases of human pro- 
gress and civilization. The love of liberty to enjoy each for him- 
self, his home, his religion, circumscribed only by laws designed 
to secure the greatest enjoyment of this love, and its legitimate 
fruits to the greatest number, was and is the mainspring and 
foundation upon which is reared this mighty republic of ours. It 
was such love that first induced the brave old patriots of over two 
hundred and fifty years ago to brave the terrors of a voyage of 
months, to land on strange and almost barren shores, there to build 
up and rear the homes from which our greatest men have sprung. 
It was this same love that a little over a hundred years ago 
caused the grandchildren of those patriots to take up arms and 
fight the mightiest power on the earth to secure the blessings of 
liberty, of home, and conscience to them and their children and - 
children’s children. It was this same love that again made patriots 
of our own fathers, when they, giving up all that life held dear 
to them, took their lives and laid them at their country’s disposal, 
that no blot of slavery should mar the fair white name of the 
liberty they all lived and desired their children to live under. Is 
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it any wonder, then, that the emblem, the symbol of all these 
glorious deeds, these mighty events in the world’s history, and 
all the mighty fabric of progress and civilization reared on, and 
for the support of love and liberty, which is represented by our 
flag, the glorious stars and stripes, should be the object of every 
true soldier’s devotion? Is it possible to teach to our children too 
much enthusiasm, too much love and reverence for “Old Glory?” 
I most fully believe that in no way can the true love of country 
and all its institutions be made so dear to our people, and in no 
way can they be so easily influenced for its good, than by incul- 
cating a love, a reverence, a respect and enthusiasm for the 
national flag. And whose duty is it more to show the masses, to 
create in them this sentiment, than to those who are the sworn 
defenders of its fair field and beautiful stripes, its dignity and 
good name? Every time the flag is carried by, it should be saluted, 
not by simply raising the cap, but by holding it raised in respect 
while passing. It is no more necessary to make the act of salut- 
ing ridiculous by continually taking off and replacing the cap, 
when passing and repassing a flag staff with the flag on it, than by 
a continual saluting of an officer whom we pass and repass on 
the parade ground or avenue. But when we do see “Old Glory” 
waving above, with every motion and wave keeping up a silent 
rhythm and harmony with the breezes that blow over the land it 
shields, every time the color-guard or the color-sergeant ap- 
proaches with the flag, whether furled or not, the cap should come 
off, and remain off till past. When the color-sergeant is passing 
it is not his duty to use the flag to salute the officer with, but he 
must bring his guard to a carry. But it is the officer’s duty to 
take off the cap, and then after replacing it, he can return the 
color-sergeant’s salute. There is a most beautiful custom prac- 
ticed on many of our warships which could with propriety be 
foliowed at every military post. I mean the salute to the flag 
by the entire command at close of day, and at the close of every 
military ceremony or social occasion, where the flag is in any way 
brought to view. Every entertainment of such nature should be 
closed by the playing of the national anthem, “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and at every military formation where the flag is brought 
out it should be saluted by the entire command. Thus, for in- 
stance, at a dress parade or review, how impressive and how 
beautiful it would be when just before the closing of the same 
the color-guard should advance to the front, and, facing the bat- 
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talion or regiment, the commanding officer of the parade should 
give the command, “Present Arms!” and come to a present himself,. 
the band then playing “The Star Spangled Banner!” The present 
should be maintained till the strain is completed, the salute ac- 
knowledged by dipping of the flag, which is then at once returned 
to the quarters from which it was taken. Or more impressive: 
still would be in camp at the closing of the day, when, like the: 
German soldiers, with caps off and faces uplifted, the stars their 
only audience, their deep voices chant out the hymn with a pathos, 
a feeling, that all the bands in the world cannot compass. Every 
social military entertainment where there is music, should be 
closed with this air, the people all standing. And again, no airs 
but national airs should be permitted to be played by any national 
band, except as a special compliment to some foreign visitor then 
present. We have too much of the Irish airs on March 17, too- 
‘many of the English ballads on the Queen’s birthday, too much 
of the Marseillaise and La Patrie on French holidays, too much 
of The Watch on the Rhine on German holidays. Our own 
airs are in an artistic sense every way as musical and beautiful, 
but when played with the sentiment that should properly ac- 
company them they are beyond comparison. It is wrong to cater 
to feelings of compatriotship with foreign peoples and institutions. 
Let America be for Americans, and if so, then our people must 
forego all that is exclusively German, or Irish, or French or any 
other nationality whatever. Then again the flag should be pro- 
tected by law, as it is not naw. It should be forbidden under the 
severest penalties to be used for advertising purposes. No ad- 
vertisement should be permitted on national colors any more than 
any advertisement should be allowed on an envelope belonging to 
the War Department. While every citizen should be allowed the 
right to keep and raise the flag if he so desired over his own 
property, no one who is not an American citizen should be given 
that privilege. And also should the law be severe on all who 
would prostitute the flag by keeping it for decorative purposes, 
or any purpose whatever, over any place that is not respectable: 
and, in the eyes of citizens, above reproach. In this way and by 
such means can we teach our children what liberty is, and what 
its means to keep the fairness of “Old Glory” without blot. 

It is but within a few years that the flag has been required by 
law to be raised over public schools, but we must go further and: 
teach our children what it means to be an American boy or girl.. 
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It is but two years ago this summer that an incident happened 
-on board the City of New York, on her eastward passage, that 
fully illustrates the wonderful ignorance of Americans on the 
subject of the flag. The ship, as is well known, is one of the 
Inman Line, owned almost entirely by Americans, but then sail- 
ing under the English flag, and with a crew composed—officers 
and men alike—of British subjects. On this voyage the pas- 
senger list was made up almost exclusively of Americans. At an 
entertainment in the main saloon one evening songs were sung, 
recitations given, and the evening was then closed with “God 
Save the Queen,” the people all being requested to rise and 
join in. Upon its conclusion one patriotic American cried out, 
“How about singing the ‘Star Spangled Banner?’” The cry was 
at once repeated and kept up. A number of people were asked to 
sing, but, marvelous to relate, although there was on board the 
entire choir of a famous church, also part of an operatic company 
with its prima donna, there was not one single soul among the 
entire shipfull, either crew or passengers, who knew the words 
of the national anthem well enough to tell them, or the music 
sufficiently well to sing it or play it entirely through. The ship’s 
band had a great deal of music, among which were copies of “God 
Save the Queen,” “La Marseillaise,” and other national airs, but 
there was not one single copy on board ship of the American air. 
It was developed on investigation that the English manager of 
the ship ordered copies to be supplied of “God Save the Queen,” 
and in so large a number that every passenger was given one, but 
apparently he thought that so little did the traveling portion of 
the American population think of their own country, it was useless 
to get copies also of their national air. It had never. been sung 
or played on board that ship up io that time, but it is fortunate 
that there were among the passengers on this trip some patriotic 
enough to cause such a row to be made regarding the matter that 
the ship on her return trip, and every ship of that line on every 
trip since that time, had supplied to it as many copies of the 
American as the English air. 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Perhaps there is no phase of the official military life wherein 
the business man in civil life has so little sympathy with the 
officer as in the forms required by the red-tapism of official cir- 
-cumlocution. I do not now refer to the many and apparently 
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needless number of papers and letters required in official matters, 
but more particularly to the set forms which, having been the 
custom of a century, have become practically iron-clad laws. Thus,_ 
for instance, in addressing an official note to a superior officer, 
it is required the date shall be placed on one line at the right- 
hand side of the page, the place on the line immediately above it. 
Then two or three lines below come the words on the left-hand 
side “To the,” and on the line immediately below that the rank 
or title of person addressed and his name, on the next line his 
station or post, and on the following line to that the word “Sir.” 


‘Then on still another line the communication proper commences 


with these words, “I have the honor,” etc. It takes just seven 
lines to commence a letter that a business man would courteously 
Open in two or three at the most. Also, in closing, the forms 
require on the first line below body of message the words “I have 
the honor to be,” or else, “I am, sir, very respectfully,” and on the 
next line the words “Your obedient servant,” then on the next 
line the name of writer, and on line or lines below that his official 
rank. The complete beginning and end of an official letter would 
therefore be like the following: 





“FORT — 
“January —, 1894. 
“TO THE 
“ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
“DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, 
“CHICAGO, ILLINOIs. 
“SIR: 
“T have the honor, etc. 
“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ 
~(Name.) 


“(Rank.) 


“ 3 





Some times the officer writing is exercising several offices at the- 
same time, and signs himself as 
“First Lieutenant Thirtieth Infantry, 


“A.A.Q.M. and A.C.S.A.S.S.” 


Now, in the foregoing there are twelve lines used up altogether, 
a sufficient amount to allow a business man to put his entire- 
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letter in, and requiring a time sufficient to fill out that with a 
dozen letters a day would be worth many hundred dollars to the 
man in civil life. In the early days of the republic it was perhaps 
well enough that such forms existed, but in these modern utilitar- 
ian times it is all absurd and useless. It would be much better to 
put name of place and date on one line, then on next line the 
name of officer and his rank and station, and on third the formal 
opening of simply “Sir,” followed on the same line with the body 
of message going to the meaning direct without the superfluous 
words “I have the honor,” etc. So also in closing nowadays one 
is not one’s obedient servant, and in saying so one is not even 
respectful. In an endorsement one puts simply his name and 
title, and that is really all that is required. The word “Respect- 
fully,” might be used, followed on next line by name and rank, 
regiment, etc., but no more. A proper respect is better shown by 
strict clinging to good sense than by the use of forms and words 
which deprive it of such by being antiquated and ridiculous, and 
without meaning. Too much stress is laid upon forms, and it 
would be a most excellent thing if they could be codified by order 
of the War Department and arranged in a modern business-like 
way, short and decisive, and respectful. There are so many ways 
in which this part of the subject may be well discussed that a 
short essay is no place to do more than. mention them, but they 
will with little reflection occur to all. So also with the many and 
confusing jumble of ranks, grades, insignia, etc., which have been 
the inheritance of a century of ideas taken from Baron Steuben’s 
Germans, La Fayette’s French, Kosciusko’s Poles, and our British 
progenitors. Thus, why is the major decorated with a gold leaf 
on his shoulder-strap, while the lieutenant-colonel, who ranks 
him, gets but a silver leaf? Again, why do we call a ranking 
general a lieutenant-general, and an inferior a major-general, 
when the major ranks the lieutenant?’ And why do we call the 
lieutenant officially “Mr.,” when on paper he is always addressed 
by his title? We give the proper rank and term both in official 
communications on paper or verbally, or on social occasions to 
all other grades, whether they are superior or inferior. The 
sergeant is always sergeant, so is the captain always captain; 
but except on paper the lieutenant, whether with twenty years 
more service than the captain or but just commencing his career, 
is a plain civilian “Mr.” Reasons have been given to all these, 
but to my mind they are so many and so essentially different that 
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I cannot reconcile the matter at all, and believe they are simply 
customs that have grown up without reason. But whatever the 
reasons, there are none existing for their not being done away 
with and good sense taking their place. Wits often make fun 
of soldiers on account of their fancy uniforms, and our orators 
are wont to delight in flights of fancy and raillery against them. 
They but demonstrate their own ignorance, and prove that they 
have never sought danger in defense of their fellows. In large 
masses of men the general recognizes by the color and insignia, 
the rank and office of every man in his‘command without asking 
a question. And so also does the private tell by his insignia the 
sergeant, the lieutenant, the captain, colonel, and general. They 
all have their meaning, and to the inferior the lieutenant is always 
lieutenant, the captain always captain. It should be so with the 
superior. But touching on the subject of uniform brings us to a 
point that is necessary to speak of. At all army posts it is re- 
quired that the uniform should be worn. General Sheridan re- 
quired his staff officers in Chicago to wear it during office hours; 
but staff officers, whether belonging to bureaus or personal staffs, 
are as much on duty during office hours as officers at the garrison 
when on drill. It is but proper that they should wear the uniform 
of their grade, not the coat alone, but the uniform, to just as 
great an extent as the officer of the line in garrison. They should 
be just as military and careful in apnearance, the coat should be 
buttoned up, the insignia not slightly fastened on, but well at- 
tached, the sword of the inspector should be real, not a dummy 
that will close up, that he may be saved a little trouble when 
traveling. Officers are paid for doing their work thoroughly, and 
it is as much a breach of discipline for the quartermaster to sit in 
his office with a pair of civilian trousers on, a uniform coat opened 
down the front showing a civilian vest, or an inspector who will 
go traveling around and inspect officers and men in full dress, too 
ready to find fault if any of them even neglect the useless (to foot- 
troops at least) sword-knot, when he himself has but a dummy 
sword that he cannot draw or use for either defense or authority. 
It is not right to wear in civil life or on leave of absence a costume 
partly uniform and partly civilian. One or the other must be 
worn complete, and the circumstances of the time must dictate 
what good breeding will require. At the post, it must always be 
uniform, except at the social gathering in a friend’s house or the 
post assembly rooms. It is unmilitary and the worst of taste to 
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‘go about the post with a uniform savoring of the dude, yet at 
many posts it is allowed. Why occasionally does an officer, who 
would have been unmercifully “skinned” for such a thing at West 
Point, wear kid gloves and carry a cane about the post in uniform? 
Why not also a “plug” hat? 

These points may all seem trivial, but this entire essay may, 
for that matter, and if so considered, no apology is deemed neces- 
sary. It can but be repeated that it is the straws that have been 
indicated that mark or make us to the civilian observer, and, taken 
in that light, too much thought cannot be given to these subjects. 
In concluding this part of this paper there is one more point neces- 
sary to emphasize as strongly as possible, because it seems some- 
what un-American. It is this principle, that the commanding 
officer is not only the official head of the military post, but the 
social head as well. This in foreign services is laid down as a 
regulation. Though sometimes recognized as such, with us it is 
too often forgotten or slighted. A young officer stationed at a 
large post, and elected an officer of the post club, remarked one 
day with reference to an officer who ranked him two grades, that 
on the outside of the club, in the drill-field, the captain ranked 
him, but that in the club it was not so, that there the junior was 
in every way the equal of the superior, or his superior if his social 
qualities made him so, and therefore the captain could not order 
him in the club as he would outside. This youngster was, of 
course, wrong. The regulations say respect to superiors must 
be shown on all occasions. The senior could command, had he 
so desired, in the club as without, and the young man must 
perforce have obeyed. It is, of course, understood that such au- 
thority would be exercised within bounds. The senior must at 
no time conduct himself so that the inferior feels himself as good 
or better than he. It is a good principle to follow that young 
men should heed, that no officer should direct or ask others to do 
for him what he himself is unable, or ashamed, or afraid to do. 

When the senior comes into the club, it is as much an official 
courtesy as a social one to jump up and offer him a chair, to 
defer in a manly way. to his rank, whatever may be one’s private 
opinion regarding his wisdom or official standing. It is in the little 
points of this nature that the best officer may be detected. It is 
said of General Grant that no one ever heard a single oath, or 
vulgar word, or. obscene. story ever pass his lips. Yet-he was 
none the less a general for it.. What constitutes the true officer? 
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Is he a soldier pure and simple whose entire life and all its ener- 
gies are devoted to the furtherance of his profession and his ad- 
vancement therein? Or, on the other hand, is it necessary that, 
working in the direction of the modern idea that the science of 
war is identical with the art of saving life, he must therefore 
make himself a learned man, a teacher, a professor, a scholar, and 
less of a thinking machine? Or should he seek a middle ground, 
and while attempting to be a little of both, essay to be the perfect 
type of the social success that society stamps as a gentleman? To 
all of these we say no, most decidedly. War is to-day what it 
ever has been and what it ever will be, the science of overcoming 
by force one’s fellows. It is in its nature cruel, brutal, and blood- 
thirsty, but, on the other hand, it offers to man the greatest op- 
portunities for the development of the nobler virtues and grander 
passions of our nature. In that light it is ennobling. Like the 
surgeon’s knife which is used deeply and quickly to save life, so 
the soldier may remove the tumors and felons of social and poli- 
tical government ‘that the whole body politic may thrive. Have 
_ you ever seen a type of a perfect officer, he who combines the 

genius of the general with the patient endurance, both physical 
and mental, of the private; who inspires confidence in himself 
and in all under him; who is at all times the gentleman, courteous 
alike to inferior, equal, and superior; who is strong and firm in 
discipline, without arrogance or harshness, and never familiar to- 
wards subordinates, but to all is the soul of courtesy, kind, con- 
siderate, and absolutely just; who is of high mettle, quick to- 
resent a want of official courtesy, or an overbearing spirit from 
a superior or equal in rank? There have been such soldiers, but 
they have been few and far between, and fortunate is he who has. 
known them, and still mote fortunate is he who has been close to- 
them. The great generals of all ages are not all free from taints. 
or vices and of the character described. Cesar and Hannibaf 
were, so wete Prince Eugene, Wellington, Von Moltke, Washing-. 
ton, Lee, Sherman, Thomas, Johnston, and others. But Marl- 
borough was not; the great Napoleon was not, and his failure in 
life was greatly due té the lack of niany of these sdme qualities. 
It has been the author’s privilege to have known such a man; atid’ 
though his name is not blazoned forth to the world from the 
highest rounds, yet wien it is spoken by those deat to him and’ 
to whom he was dear, it is with the breath of filial love, mingled 
with the respect dtie his supeth qualities that all the soldiers of 
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ancient and modern times could not surpass. Rich indeed is the 
legacy of his patriotism, and though he rests now in an honored 
grave, his example and his life prove that men may live and 
achieve the highest victories and battles and gain alike love,. 
respect, and veneration so great that we raise our caps in salute 
to his name, with a reverential love as deep as that we give the 
flag of our country. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, 


When one comes to the purely social etiquette or social life in 
the army, the field is so broad, so covered with irregularities, 
many of them possessing intrinsic worth, but the majority false,. 
and withal so different in some respects from what they should: 
be, that it is impossible for one in the profession to write of them 
candidly without more or less prejudice. Moreover, it being in- 
disputably the fact that in this phase of society the fair sex alone 
sets the pace, makes the arbitrary rules and social distinctions, it 
ill becomes a man to criticise what he may perhaps be said to 
have no business to know. But the social intercourse of men and 
women in the army being much closer than in civil life, and the 
advancement of an officer in his profession depending so often on a. 
“woman’s smiles,” there are necessarily some phases of it that 
cannot be overlooked. 

Not an officer of the army of any experience but can recollect 
or is personally acquainted with certain commanding officers who. 
are but the lieutenant-governors of their posts,—their wives. 
wielding the actual power in all but name. Over and over again: 
has it been a fact that regimental and post staff officers, such as. 
adjutants and quartermasters, have been appointed because such 
fact would be particularly pleasing to the wife or daughter of the 
commandant. When the time came for a change of station or a 
change of officers, officers have been retained and others sent 
away becatise Mrs. Colonel X. wished it. Perhaps there would be 
little or no harm in this were military qualifications only con- 
sidered, but unfortunately it is too often the case that social quali- 
fications, wealth perhaps, or intimacies existing between the wives. 
of the officers and the wife of the commanding officer, is the secret: 
reason why the husbands should be appointed to places that their 
deserts never entitled them to. In one case the commanding 
officer’s wife had two ladies, wives of junior officets, as her two. 
intimate friends. These three were the main supporters of the 
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chapel and Sunday school of the post, but strange to say their 
charity never went beyond that. In fact, it was noticeably short 
at home. When the change in staff appointments was made it 
was the husbands of these two ladies who were appointed, much 
to the chagrin and grief of the better part of the regiment. At 
this post there existed more trouble and scandal among the society 
circles than at almost any other in the army. The wives should 
have nothing to do whatever with the official governing of the 
post. Any and every commanding officer would laugh if it were 
intimated to him that he allowed his post to be governed in any 
way by his wife, or any of the ladies of the post. Yet some of 
them are actually under the influence of such power without their 
being aware of it, while still others have been known to be such 
slaves to home influences that they have lost the power to resist 
them. 

In a preceding paragraph it has been stated that the command- 
ing officer of the post is the social as well as the official head of 
it. It may equally be accepted as a fact and should be a regula- 
tion that in all entertainments given by the post as a garrison 
wherein all bear part of entertainment or expense, whether of an 
official or purely social nature, the wife of the commanding officer 
should invariably be the presiding lady and the head of the femi- 
nine element. Now, some wives are ladies born and bred, and 
not only know how, but actually do fill the responsible position 
of commanding officer’s lady with grace and dignity. They per- 
haps more than any one else at the post have it in their power to 
make the social life at the post enjoyable. If-therefore with such 
power and influence at command, is it not sinful not to exercise it 
with all the gifts she has? To wield such influence with grace 
and womanly sweetness will make slaves to her will of all at the 
post. Too often have little jealousies and envies arisen at the post 
because of the marked preference of the wife of the commanding 
officer for some lady there, and which preference has shown itself in 
some favors the others have an equal right to but have been deprived 
of. At one post the only person possessing a garden was the com- 
manding officer, and from that garden his wife sent fruits and vegeta- 
bles to but two or three ladies. The rest got nothing. At another 
post, whenever a ball or entertainment was given, the commanding 
officer’s wife invariably invited two lady intimates to receive with her. 
And they were both wives of junior officers. Now, as the commanding 
officer should refrain from making a confidant of any: officer under, 
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him to that extent that such officer has almost equal power with him, 
so also should his wife be careful to make no intimacies among other 
ladies at the post to such an extent as to warp her feelings by their 
show of affection for her. It stands to reason that such ladies would 
do what they could to better their husband’s positions, and many 
little words or sayings would in an indirect manner unconsciously 
work good or ill for others. In her intercourse with her fellow-ladies 
the commanding officer’s wife can do more good than ill by observing 
the little proprieties and forms that good breeding requires. She can 
show an equal respect and consideration for all ladies, whether they 
are second-lieutenants’ wives or colonels’. Not long ago at one large 
post the mother of a junior officer made him a visit. She was the 
widow of a major-general, and the commanding officer even had at 
one time served under him. Several of the junior officers and their 
families called. But although she remained at the post six weeks 
the elder officers did not call, because the commanding officer and his 
wife had stayed away. The only excuse they could give was want of 
time. But it was noticed that when any prominent civilian of influ- 
ence or wealth, or any superior officer of the army was around, they 
were the first to entertain. At balls and receptions it is but a graceful 
act, that loses no dignity in its doing, to ask in turn the wives of all 
officers to receive with her, and in her entertainments she cannot 
afford to slight any single person at the post without to a certain ex- 
tent hurting her own husband. There is the wife who poses as the 
soldier’s friend and exerts herself to get up a gymnasium or reading- 
rooms for the soldiers, or else sewing circles for soldiers’ children, 
and in these charitable acts she imposes on all at the post more or less 
of her desire, so as to make it disagreeable to every one. They can- 
not say anything, for she is the commanding officer’s wife, and they 
comply silently but with badly concealed grace at times. And in- 
variably these ladies are the ones whose own households need the 
greatest care. If they would but remember that “Charity begins at 
home,” that the soldier is in time of peace better taken care of than 
the officer, and that the soldier’s life would be the happier and better 
if his officers are a happy and contented set of men. 

An army garrison has been often likened to a large family, in 
which the commanding officer is the father. It is, in fact, a social 
circle complete in itself, and not depending in any way, shape, or 
means upon outside influences. The army woman receives more at- 
tention than does the woman in civil life, because the officer has the 
time and the influences surrounding him to play and be the lover at all 
times. Moreover, he has not the influences to draw him away from 
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his fireside. The deeds of some army women should be commemorated 
in marble, and as highly eulogized as those of men. Many and many 
are the sacrifices, the trials, and the hardships they are called on to 
endure that other women know little or nothing of. Yet what a rock 
of security, of rest, and what a tower of helpfulness their faith and 
love has been to their husbands! Many of them have brought in 
Christian principle to help them bear slander and misrepresentation, 
and being sensitive to praise or blame, pity and forgive, but also 
suffer if they cannot make explanation to remove any odium thrown 
upon them by misrepresentations and falsehoods. No one is able to 
explain all such charges, even were it wise to do so, so that those upon 
whom stigmas are unjustly affixed often have only the one resource of 
bearing them. 

It is much better to forget petty meannesses and trickeries of mean 
women by recalling the acts and words of the noble ones, and in time 
it will become easy to overlook the rudeness of those who have per- 
haps had fewer opportunities of realizing how neglect of what is to 
them trifling observances affects others who have been trained to 
regard them as defining the well-bred from the under-bred. 

It is because of this very fact of the army post being but a large 
family that the great prevailing weakness of women has found its best 
lodging-places, and well has it been said that in no place does gossip 
hold such sway as there. Every officer and lady knows the salary, the 
means, the possessions, the talents, the faults, the surroundings, of 
every one in the army, or rather, the post, and in lieu of anything else 
to talk of, every one’s neighbors and their affairs are discussed, and 
their characters hauled over the hot coals of mischievous talk and local 
notoriety. Who can tell or estimate the evil done .by this habit,—the 
happy homes broken up, the lives which started out full of honest am- 
bitions, with a healthy tone in every impulse, and which in a few years 
have been worse than dead because of disappointed hopes and frus- 
trated plans, which in their fulfillment would have bettered the world? 
Men are not entirely blameless in these matters, for too often is gossip 
their chief end at the club or sutler-store meeting; but notwithstand- 
ing, it may be stated as a fact that fully nine-tenths of the social misery 
in the army circles is the result of the gossiping tendencies of those 
army women whose chief aim and delight seems to be to spread scan- 
dalous tales of others, often their preferred friends. In condemnation 
of this habit too much cannot be said. In good society men and women 
meet for the purpose of mutual entertainment, on a footing of equality 
as regards character, breeding, and education. And the one great dis- 
tinguishing mark of such society is respect for the moral character. 
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No matter what the rank, the wealth, the fame, the education, or the 
breeding, no officer or lady should be permitted within society’s ranks 
whose character is known to be bad. The man who has lost honor in 
the field, at the card-table, in the club, in business transactions, or in 
social circles, should be equally shut out with the fallen woman. Such 
punishment being the severest that society.can administer to the dis- 
honored, it behooves all to be so much the more careful that no word 
or tale or even whisper may bring any such degradation to those we 
are not absolutely certain deserve it. Sometimes it is the fair fame of 
a married woman that has been tarnished, or a young girl whose happy 
future is to some extent blighted, or perhaps some woman whose social 
triumphs have been brilliant, and the envious of her sex, whose abilities 
are inferior to her own, have belittled and maligned her. Again, it 
may be some young officer who has been purposely snubbed and 
slighted by a superior in rank, whose envious mind could not brook 
comparison for a moment with the youngster. Such actions make the 
world very bitter to those whose experience in such matters has been 
limited. The usefulness of more than one life has been destroyed and 
its brightness blighted by such tales of gossip, tale-bearing, and hear- 
say talk. It has been said that good-natured gossip never hurts. But 
there can be no such thing as “good-natured gossip” any more than 
there can be truthful lying. Gossip and tale-bearing are always 
prompted by either malice or imbecility, and the man or woman who 
gives utterance to it is either a fool or a knave. At the army post 
where gossip and slander holds sway the society is bad, utterly and 
tottenly bad; and this whether the tales be insinuations, actions, .or 
words. But the worst form of all is that of the hidden slander, the 
partially-revealed tale with but half the truth, and that half vilely 
distorted. Those who indulge in it cannot but be vile themselves, 
‘without honor or decency ; they cannot bear to see others respected or 
exalted for traits they are ignorant of or never possessed. No officer, 
however brave and honorable his record, or noble and high his char- 
acter, or true and stanch friendships and loves, or however high 
his station, but must be disparaged by insinuations and innuendoes, 
and the glory of his reputation smirched by the villainous devices that 
are known only to those who seek to humiliate him. And the woman 
with a fair fame, with womanly graces and sweetness, with accom- 
plishments and attainments beyond her neighbors, must perforce, 
through the narrow, illiberal life and tendencies of the gossiping vul- 
tures who consider that the rank of their husbands entitles them to 
such work, be subjected to falsehood in tales only half told, or calumny 
of jealous and envious minds. Are these words too strong? If so, 
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ask the officer, and there are not a few of them, who has felt the slow, 
deadly virus in his own life, yet was powerless to counteract it till his 
life has become a foot-ball tale to be passed from mouth to mouth, 
ever gathering in size and changing its shape till unrecognizable by 
even himself. When a man disgraces himself he alone bears the 
greater punishment, but he carries his disgrace out of his house, but if 
the wife falls, she brings disgrace to the fireside, and -the pillars of 
family life crumble into utter ruin. And when such ruin has been 
wrought by the slow poison of unbased scandal, a blow has been foully 
dealt the officer that his bitterest enemy would not have given him in 
a fair fight, and a wound inflicted that burns, rankles, and festers, 
without healing, since every passing mouth, in careless or wanton out- 
rage, can stir it up afresh. It is this one great fault of some army 
women that cannot be spoken of too strongly, that Captain King has 
depicted so truly in his military novels, and that many an officer can 
justly verify from his own experience. It has led to more courts- 
martial of officers, to more prejudice against us on the part of civil- 
ians, than any other one thing. The only remedy for it is for officers 
as well as women to resist the hearing of. such tales as firmly as telling 
them one’s self. Good breeding, good manners, culture, and refine- 
ment do not for a moment tolerate it, and people in such circles, though 
they be the narrow, confined ones of an army post, may, and always 
do, if they so desire, find enough of interest in art, science, literature, 
and the news of the day to discuss, rather than gloat over the trou- 
bles, the mishaps, or shortcomings of their neighbors or acquaintances. 
Virtue is born of good habits, and the formation of good habits is the 
one great thing we should strive after. Let the army woman avoid 
speaking evil of others; let her be careful never to exhibit faults that 
the mantle of charity should cover; let her regard reputation as a gem 
of priceless value, and then let her precepts be such as will excite an 
abhorrence of evil speaking, of telling “fast stories,” or stories only 
just a little bit “wicked,” of tattling, of uncharitable construction 
of the motives of others ; then will she not only create a perfect circle 
in her own home, but when she attains the dignity of commanding 
officer’s wife, she will make the paradise around her that every army 
post can be made. 

Another custom at army posts to be condemned is the formation 
of cliques, and that peculiar joy of the feminine element which de- 
lights in joining some particular one. Perhaps there is no reasom 
why there should exist envy or worry, but, nevertheless, they are the 
fruitful source of many disagreements that makes post life a rich 
field to study the human character in. At one post, for instance, 
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where there were some six or seven young unmarried ladies, a club 
was formed and brilliantly carried on through the winter. The fol- 
lowing winter, on being resuscitated, it was proposed to enlarge it and 
take in all the young married women. But in so doing the club could 
not exceed a certain number, and so a line had to be drawn. It was 
drawn on one lady who had a child some fourteen years of age, and 
the reason was given out that she had grown-up children. Now, 
among those taken in-were several who, though having no children or 
else younger ones, were in themselves years older than the one barred 
out. But the real reason was found in the prejudice and envy of two 
or three of the young ladies against the young matron, who in breed- 
ing, education, and looks was their superior, while her character was 
without one single blemish. At another post an entertainment was 
given by one of the ladies, and in her invitations she left out many 
whom she professed a friendship for. Some of these latter inju- 
diciously stating their grievances, it was then given out as a reason 
that only those living near her were invited. As the increased dis- 
tance could not have exceeded in the case of the one living farthest 
off one hundred yards, it can be seen that such an excuse was worse 
than none at all. It was the “clique” that was entirely responsible for 
the trouble. It is all right for one to invite just whom one wants at 
one’s house, but then it should be stated so, and no other reason given. 
Then none can find fault. Sometimes, however, a slight is given in 
not returning a hospitality. At some posts this is an unfortunately 
prevailing habit. A breach of hospitality of this kind is a breach of 
good manners; it shows uncultivated taste, and smacks of boorishness 
and vulgarity. If the givers of a dinner are in the first place good 
enough to dine with, they are surely good enough to invite in return. 
Of all the social virtues, hospitality ranks among the first, and even 
the savage recognizes its code as binding. Sooner or later must the 
transgression of its laws recoil like a boomerang upon those who do 
not repay their just debts. 

It is the little clique around the wife of the commanding officer 
and the other little clique of young, inexperienced married ladies at 
the post that play the greater part of the mischief. Of all the women 
at the post, the commanding officer’s wife should be the one to avoid 
being drawn into any clique. She should be most careful in her friend- 
ships, most scrupulously polite in giving and returning hospitalities, 
and most cautious in her conversations on post matters. The right 
kind of a wife is invaluable in furthering the interest of the honorable 
officer, the wrong kind invariably retards or kills hi§ career. Cliquism 
is seen often in making and receiving calls. We once heard a young 
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army lady say that she did not propose to call at a house where but a 
few days before she had attended an afternoon “tea.” She gave as her 
reason that it was not expected to call after an entertainment of that 
kind. She was wrong. After an invitation is given out, whether ac- 
cepted or not, calls should be made. It would not be good breeding 
or good form to simply send in cards; but they should be left in per- 
son and a short call made. Among people of cultivation and refine- 
ment there is no more question of this duty than there is of promptly 
replying to a dinner invitation. When no call is made, but cards are 
sent, it marks plainly a want of appreciation and a manifested dis- 
courtesy that is exceedingly disagreeable for those who have been 
trained to look apon such an omission as a rudeness. Self-respect has 
no finer method of expression than that of respect for others, and a 
writer in the Home Journal well says, “Whoever receives an invita- 
tion is bound to receive it as a mark of kind feeling, and to remember 
that self-respect requires conformance to all conventional rules in con- 
nection with hospitalities extended, as well as that any neglect of such 
observances shows deficiency either in qualities of the heart or.in early 
training.” 

Manner has been defined to be the deportment of one person to- 
wards another. There are cads and snobs in the army as well as out. 
They are easy to tell. The officer who by reason of his rank some- 
times deigns to salute you very formally and at others with a show of 
friendship, or who will put up at the post club the names of those 
who are wealthy or of wealthy or influential families, whatever their 
personal reputations may be, is no more frequent than is the blow-hot 
or blow-cold woman who bows or calls as the freak is upon her. It 
has been thought by some of the older officers of the army that the 
proportion of this class has been somewhat on the increase of later 
years with the modern product evolved by West Point. Now, either 
officially or socially we must have superiors, equals, and inferiors, and 
according as we recognize this fact will our manner be. Some people 
are incapable of recognizing the subtle distinctions of these grades, 
while, on the other hand, there are many who understand and practice 
every shade and graduation in which they exist. Who has not seen the 
lady acquaintance who, on meeting on the street a friend, stands talk- 
ing there, and, though she plainly perceives a half-block away another 
friend coming towards her, will turn or avert her head so as to escape 
the bow of recognition? On a par with this ill-breeding is the young 
officer whose sense of superiority causes him to look down on the older 
man of experience and express a most lofty contempt of all his old- 
fashioned ideas of courtesy and goad-breeding. It is this young man 
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who invariably knows more of drill, of what is right and wrong in 
«discipline, than any of his superiors, but who as invariably is found 
wanting at the time he should put his ideas to practical test. Now, in 
meeting a superior there need never be a servility or a fawning to- 
wards him, though there should be a deference, which on official mat- 
ters should be marked. Superiority may be either of rank, age, or 
acquired distinction ; and what would constitute good manners in this 
case would be the maintenance of a proper distance between them, a 
harmony of the laws of respect and good breeding. In meeting with 
one’s equal the proper relations between the two is harder to maintain, 
unless both are fully acquainted with the laws of good form and 
-etiquette. In meeting a superior there is always danger of his assert- 
ing his superiority ; in meeting the inferior he may act as one’s equal, 
but the equal may commit either blunder. Thus, he may be arrogant 
or bumptious, or he may be presuming, cringing, or even apologetic. 
It is an axiom that vulgarity and good manners are inconsistent with 
each other. To preserve the proper shade of familiarity and conduct 
towards either superior or inferior we must never be familiar with 
them, but with the equal we can be both familiar and intimate. It is 
when meeting the inferior that the true nobleness of a gentleman shines 
forth. Without undue familiarity, but with true courtesy and wom- 
anly sweetness, the true lady meets her inferior. To the inferior 
you are never the snob, never the oracle, never the judge, never the 
patronizer, but a kindly neighbor interested in all his or her welfare 
and well-doing, and showing it by your conduct towards him or her. 
At the army garrison more than elsewhere, because of its likeness 
towards a large family, should men preserve towards women that 
proper decorum which cannot tolerate in any degree of the nature of 
excessive familiarity or of the coldness of ill-breeding. But when 
this line is passed, it is nine times out of ten the fault of the woman. 
If, for instance, the woman playfully addresses the officer as “a pig,” 
or says, with most exquisite humor, “Oh, you beast,” or lays her hands 
on his arms or shoulders, or uses some pet slang in her conversation 
with him, she must expect to be treated with some rudeness or too 
much familiarity by him afterwards. If she can talk and act thus, 
why cannot he do the same, or even slouch, loll, tell fast stories, and 
expectorate in her presence? The fault is hers. She has corrupted 
‘his manners by her own freedom, and the deference she otherwise 
could exact, and which every man instinctively or cheerfully accedes 
to, is not forthcoming. 
As said before, there are the possibilities and opportunities to make 
“the life at the army garrison an ideal one. But such plane can only be 
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reached by the individual efforts and study of every officer and woman 
belonging to it. If there ever is any aristocracy in this great repub- 
lic of ours, it must be an aristocracy of culture of both minds and 
hearts. Exclusiveness in such case is a good thing. It has existed and 
always will exist in every civilized community, and it has this great 
advantage, that it does not require wealth, fame, or birth, but that 
every aspirant may attain its ranks by simply fitting himself to such 
position. Self-control, patience, consideration, and unselfishness are 
the foundation-stones of the structure. This will not make a special 
“four hundred” which will number millionaires, princes, dukes, or 
other titles which are not earned, but it will contain men and women 
who rejoice in every breath they take in that they possess the com- 
panionship and friendship of beings who think of them as they wish 


to be thought of. 
W. R. HAmILton, 


Major, U. S. A. 
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EUROPEAN THEORY BAFFLED IN THE 
RUSSOJAPANESE WAR. 


By C. v. B.-K., Pekin, latter part of September, 1904. 


Translated from the Militar-Wochenblatt for the Second Division, General 
Staff, by Captain Cecil Stewart, 4th U.S. Cavalry, April, 1905. 


Translated from the Militar-Wochenblatt for the Second Division, 
WHEN I left my native land for the extreme Orient I was filled with 
the opinions taught in Europe and that are valid as to great continental 
wars. Since then I have had the opportunity to remark that these 
very opinions often govern the criticism to which, in European pub- 
lications, the conduct of the adversaries in the Russo-Japanese war 
is submitted. However, I had to become convinced gradually, and I 
acknowledge unwillingly that more than one of our theories is not 
practicable in the extreme Orient, and that many European criticisms 
are not just, applied to conditions here. 

After war was declared, in the month of February, decisive blows 
were expected too soon. March passed without bringing the adver- 
saries together; likewise in April, the Japanese offensive, awaited 30 
long, did not materialize right away. There was astonishment im 
Europe, and I know that astonishment was not less ct Tonic euwug 
the expectant correspondents. Most of these gentlemen have a great 
deal of war experience, and therefore competent judgment may well 
be attributed to them; naturally I ee their opinions which were 
in accordance with mine. 

To-day it is recognized that Japan had no intention of throwing 
all her army into Asia before the Russian fleet was weakened in a 
decided manner, which was effected by the catastrophe of the “Pe- 
tropavlovsk ;” a fortnight afterwards the first army crossed the Yalu. 

The correctness of the Japanese calculations had to be agreed 
with, but Europeans leaned to the belief that they were acting with 
too great prudence; we were all of the opinion that it would have 
been bolder and more brilliant to take the offensive in great bodies 
also on land, from the 8th and oth of February, without discounting 
a possible success of the Russian fleet. Since then we have recog~- 
nized that a more rapid offensive would have been scarcely practi- 
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cable ; it would at the start have met with great difficulties—Korea is- 
frightful in March—and then it would not have brought the desired 
victory, for in March the Russians were too weak on the Yalu and 
would not have defended the river frontier at all. The first Japanese 
army then would have struck a blow in the air, also under conditions 
as unfavorable as possible. It was only at the beginning of May that 
the Russian Manchurian army became a seizable objective. This 
arose from the fact that the preparation for war in the extreme Orient 
left more to be desired than was suspected in Europe, for the Siberian 
railroad did not supply what the European public believed; the Jap- 
anese alone knew what it was worth. The administration of the 
Japanese army has then not sacrificed any chance, in delaying assump- 
tion of the offensive; it has, on the contrary, assured and increased 
success knowingly ; but this was then very difficult, almost impossible 
for a foreigner to recognize. 

Another point much criticized by the whites, at least here, was the 
decision in competent Japanese quarters to employ against Port 
Arthur such important forces as they did. After the passage of the 
Yalu, the complete second army was landed at Pitzewo, and employed 
in taking the positions of Kintchou, giving up decisive operations 
against the army of Manchuria; then it was soon relieved by new 
forces before Port Arthur. Without fear of very great error, the 
forces employed against Port Arthur may be estimated at 80,000 men, 
which seemed to mean a considerable loss to the field army and the 
impossibility of its striking a decisive blow against the main force 
of General Kuropatkin. It is known that up to the present—the end 
of September—the Japanese have neither succeeded in beating Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin in decisive manner, nor in causing the fall of Port 
Arthur, and in this regard one often hears cited the proverb of the 
two hares that should not be chased at the same time. 

Many persons consider Lieutenant-General Kodama, vice-chief of 
staff of the army, as the author of the plan just described; attacks 
upon him have therefore not been wanting. Another part of those 
competent to speak pretend that General Kodama has acted not at all 
according to his personal wishes, but that he was forced to compromise, 

The first condition for any success for Japan was destruction of 
the Port Arthur fleet. As it no longer showed itself upon the high seas, 
after the death of Makaroff, there remained but one means of forcing it 
to fight; to fake Port Arthur by land. This idea is incontestably 
right, and it amounts to nothing to oppose to it the pretended positive 
importance of a land victory in pitched battle. A Japanese victory 
at Mukden would have served no purpose, if the Russian fleet leaving ~ 
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Port Arthur had beaten the Japanese fleet; hence the imperious ne- 
cessity for the Japanese of making themselves masters of Port Arthur 
as quickly as possible, even at great cost. Before this was realized 
it was necessary for Marshal Oyama’s army to obtain great victories, 
it had but to prevent the siege being raised. We shall see further on, 
moreover, that there can scarcely be a question in the extreme East 
of decisive victories of which we in Europe dream. 

It is upon this basis that the Japanese proceeded with great coitr- 
age to the assault of Port Arthur, which, in spite of great sacrifices, 
has not up to the present succeeded. It seems that the Japanese staff 
had not estimated at its just value the strength of Port Arthur and 
the resistance of its garrison, and that it has been, consequently, in a 
very unfortunate situation. But here again fortune smiled on him 
who tempts her. Twice—June 23d and August 1oth—the Russian 
fleet made a sortie, without plausible reason, and was so weakened 
that it ceased to be a menace to the Japanese Empire in the Yellow 
Sea. As yet it is not known for what reasons the Russian fleet left 
Port Arthur; certain. persons who came from there have told me that 
the admiral and the general did not get along well together, and that 
each acted at his fancy without reference to the other. 

One asks himself whether it was the danger menacing Port Arthur 
from the land side that forced the sortie of the fleet; but even that 
not being the case, the close investment has simplified the siege and 
almost completely cut off revictualing. On the other hand, the rash 
and repeated attempts at assault must be considered a mistake. 

Moreover, yet another reason urged the winning of Port Arthur 
as soon as possible; the wish of the Japanese people. The Japanese 
set a much higher value upon the taking of this fortress, once already 
conquered by them, than upon a victory in the field, even though most 
brilliant. They intend to have Port Arthur cost what it may, and 
think that its fall will produce on the peoples of Asia an impression 
much more profound than all the victories gained up till now. 

The future will show whether Kodama’s reckoning is right or 
wrong; it will be wrong only if Port Arthur holds out until Kuro- 
patkin comes to relieve it, which supposes a decisive victory over the 
three Manchurian armies. To-day no one longer thinks of this pos- 
sibility. 

It remains to be seen whether a simple investment‘ would not have 
allowed reinforcing the field army so as to put it in shape to bring 
catastrophe upon General Kuropatkin. But that is a learned thesis, 
‘whose examination here would lead too far. 3 However, it may be ad- 
mitted that confronting a leader of so aggressive a nature as General 
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Stoessel, it was necessary, in any case, to place important forces; 
if the Japanese army had suffered slight reverses only, the situation 
would have been bad for it. 

The critics have judged General Kuropatkin yet more severely 
than the Japanese generals. Quite wrongly in my opinion. According 
to what I know of opinions publicly expressed in Europe, the Rus- 
sian general is reproached with not having withdrawn from the first 
and while avoiding partial defeats, into an intrenched camp near 
Mukden, where he would have awaited his reinforcements; such a 
proceeding would have been quite appropriate under conditions in our 
continent. 

’ Kuropatkin has followed another path for good reasons. The 
Oriental concerns himself but little with the theoretical correctness of 
strategy ; he esteems the adversary according to the resistance that he 
offers. If the Russian army had retired upon Mukden without fight- 
ing, the Japanese offensive would have proceeded much more rapidly 
than has been the case up to the present, and the Chinese could not 
probably have been held in check. Retreat upon Mukden, correct in 
history, would have been, under the reality of the extreme Orient, 
a mistake of incalculable import. 

The Russian general knew it, and that is why he decided to fall 
back from position to position, resisting each time vigorously, but not 
to the very last moment, and making use to the full, in his retreat, 
of all the resources of Manchuria. He chose, knowingly and in a 
well thought out manner, the method of fighting that consists in ex- 
hausting the enemy, knowing besides that he could count on the 
callousness of Russian troops as regards defeats. On this theater of 
war and with these troops General Kuropatkin was able to proceed 
in a way that would have been very dangerous, if not impossible, in 
central Europe. 

With a number of troops the weakness of which will astonish the 
world, if ever the history of this war is written, General Kuropatkin 
has known how to force the Japanese into attacks that have cost them 
great sacrifices, and has exhausted their best troops before they have 
reached Mukden, where European theory imperiously advised him to 
withdraw from the start. 

As to the execution it must be designated as masterly. I was at 
Russian headquarters when it was a question of evacuating New- 
chwang, and was then still entirely under the sway of European ideas ; 
without knowing the war situation in all its details, I saw nevertheless 
that the Russian army was half turned and that its route of retreat 
and the railroad were threatened. I may say that I was in a situation © 
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that in the game of war should have demanded an immediate retreat; 
I expected then retreat or a catastrophe; neither the one nor the other 
happened. The Russian army held on well, fought for several days 
against the enemy, who advanced but little, and finally withdrew in 
good order, without important losses. The same game was repeated 
at Liaoyang, when the world, at least the Anglo-Saxon world, looked 
for a Sedan. This fight, closed in fine style, brought no further ad- 
vantages to the Japanese than the ground gained; they took no 
trophies, made no prisoners; it was a victory absolutely fruitless and 
negative that they bought with nearly 20,000 men. Japan can not 
bear many such victories, but Russia can still bear several like defeats. 

I have not seen the Japanese at work, I have only heard them 
spoken of; however, I am inclined to believe that their management 
in July, August and September, has not been entirely equal to its 
task, for they still always had the advantage in numbers and did not 
know how to profit thereby to strike decisive blows. But even that 
being so, incontestable merit remains to the Russian general. 

Under conditions the most difficult that can be imagined, with 
very weak forces, he has—not by leaning on existing theory, but in 
contradistinction to it—done all that it was possible for him to do.. 
He has not been able win up to date, but he has made the enemy 
pay very dearly for victory. In my opinion, the way he has gone 
about it is a feat that another leader will not so soon imitate. Since 
the Yalu and Vafangow, the Russian losses in trophies and prisoners. 
have diminished in an astonishing manner, while the Japanese have 
had to make sacrifices always greater. This is not a matter of chance, 
but the consequence of very skillful management whose merit is due 
to General Kuropatkin alone. 

At his- headquarters where I have learned to know in turn the 
anguish of waiting and of the uncertainty of war, and the pleasure 
of hope, I have become convinced that General Kuropatkin under- 
stands warfare in Eastern Asia much better than his critics accus- 
tomed to European routine. It is true that we have nothing to do 
with the strategy of annihilation that we know, but with the other 
of which Clausewitz speaks, where it is a matter only of making a 
few conquests on the confines of the hostile State, and to force it to: 
an advantageous peace. In Europe we no longer know the latter, 
but Eastern Asia is several centuries behindhand, and Kuropatkin’s 
procedure there has its place. It is to be regretted that a greater 
number of our officers have not had the opportunity to study here the 
strategy of exhaustion at the fountain-head ; specialists in this domain 
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might be useful the case happening, not.that we would wish to use 
strategy of exhaustion, but it might be opposed to us once. 

And I have learned still another thing here—a very great aversion 
for all theory. This state of mind is perhaps exaggerated in its 
present acuteness and will pass away. But it must be agreed, in my 
‘opinion, that our theory of war, adapted in a masterly way to the con- 
‘ception of annihilation, is at fault in a campaign like that of the ex- 
treme East; it is excellent for us; but it considers things none the less 
from a single side. 

When opinions shall have become enlightened by the effect of 
time, it will be recognized that the critics who have been exercised 
hitherto on the subject of this war, have for the most part been too 
severe as regards both adversaries. I speak only of the war on land; 
in my opinion this has been well waged in principle by both sides; on 
the Japanese side with all the advantages of the initiative. I dare not 
judge just how far their apparent faults of omission of last summer 
were caused by the incredible difficulties of the country. But it is evi- 
dent that the Russians, in spite of their extremely disadvantageous situ- 
cation, have furnished a very remarkable ensemble of deeds. It is not 
mistakes in operations by their leaders that have driven them back 
to: Mukden, but neglect before the war; and on the other hand, the 
Japanese generals were sustained by the superiority given by prepara- 
tion reasoned out and conscientious during several years. 

The preceding article has given rise to a reply that will certainly 
interest our readers, as the contrary of the opinions that have just . 
been expressed. Here it is: 


EUROPEAN THEORY BY GENERAL VON CAEMMERER, UNATTACHED. 
( Militar-Wochenblatt. ) 


The article of C. v. B.-K., entitled “European Theory Baffled in 
the Russo-Japanese. War,” reminds me of a pretty story to which 
Immerman has given a place in his Munchausen. A bookseller had 
a work of Karl Gutzkow’s to rebind: “On the philosophy of history.” 
When the owner of this book received his volume rebound, he read 
thereon to his great astonisment the title: “On the philosophy of 
Karl Gutzkow’s history.” He called on, the bookseller for an explana- 
tion, and the latter justified himself by saying that the book was not 
large enough for a true philosophy of history, that it was able at 
furthest to treat of the history and interior. development of . Karl 
Gutzkow personally. It is thus, in my opinion, that one may rate 
the theory peculiar to Mr. C. v. B.-K. and that brought by him from 
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Europe, has been baffled in the Russo-Japanese war, but it is cer- 
tainly allowable to protest against the generalization which the title 
of his article expresses. 

I have often and willingly talked with Mr. C. v. B.-K on questions 
concerning the art of war and have learned to know his theoretical 
opinions. He was a representative of the offensive to the very extreme 
and absolutely scorned the defensive that seemed to him a lost cause 
from the start. The comparison of Clausewitz who considers the 
offensive as the weak form having a positive aim, the defensive, on 
the other hand, as the strong form having a negative aim, seemed to 
him hazardous. The more difficult a situation, the stronger the enemy, 
the more he believed to find the offensive the sole means of salvation. 
He was so far persuaded of the justness of this opinion that in dis- 
cussing in a very kindly way my book: “The development of the 
science of strategy in the 19th century” he has also assigned to me the 
intention of explaining this fundamental thought of Cluasewitz’s 
doctrine by temporary conditions, and to put in question its worth 
as to the present state. And likewise he rejected expressly “strategic 
attack with restricted aim,” and made no mention of the fact that in 
this book I had demonstrated in detail the necessity and untility of 
this principle and that I consider as a particular merit of Clausewitz’s 
that he has given it to us. 

We came to an understanding on the subject of the divergence of 
our opinions, and he himself encouraged me to make clear one after 
another the points in question. But I have not done so because his 
warm appreciation of my work as a whole rendered it difficult for me 
to combat him in details. 

I believe I have furnished, in this work, proof that the considera- 
tions of our Clausewitz are, still to-day as seventy years ago, the 
groundwork of all sound military reasoning, and that his doctrine is 
susceptible of change in but a very few points, where the science of 
the 19th century has completely changed the conditions given, In 
speaking of “European theory,” it is necessary then in my opinion, to 
think at the start of Clausewitz, at least it must be done amongst us 
here in Germany.. That is recognized even by theorists who depart 
from Clausewitz, and the tendency to accord with him, as much as 
possible, has at times led to strange sophisms. It is therefore accord- 
ing to Clausewitz’s ideas that must be judged i in first’ place the events 
of the Russo-Japanese war. 

‘I am in complete accord, as to the principal points, with. what c. 
v. B.-K. says on the subject of the strategy of the Japanese, and have 
already so expressed myself on occasion. But do the Japanese then 
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proceed in a manner quite novel for us? Quite the contrary: they 
act exactly according to the rules established by Clausewitz for “the 
strategic attack with restricted aim.” They have recognized from 
the beginning that they could never strike Russia in the heart, and 
subjugate that giant empire to the Mikado’s will. They have there- 
fore undertaken to recapture Port Arthur, which appeared capable of 
being realized and may be a lasting success, if supremacy on the sea 
exists besides. Nevertheless they were perfectly aware that victory 
on land always remains the most effective strategic means, entirely 
in accord with Clausewitz, and that is why offensive operations that 
lead to pitched battle have played the most important part in their 
actions as a whole. I differ in opinion with the Pekin critic in this: 
I do not believe that Oyama purposed solely to prevent the siege of 
Port Arthur being raised. If this had been the case, he would have 
had no need to essay the battle of Liaoyang, which might very well 
have turned out badly if the Russian forces had been handled more 
skilfully. But he acted quite as Clausewitz advises in such a case. 

C. v. B.-K. warmly takes Kuropatkin’s part, and in that I can not 
decide in his favor. According to all appearances, Kuropatkin might 
well have won, in the battle of Liaoyang, if he had made the line of 
his front less massive and if he had placed his reserve, considerably 
strengthened, as required by our rules for defensive battle, i. ¢., at 
Toumouling pass, for instance. In the October battle (which had not 
yet taken place when C. v. B.-K. wrote his article) Kuropatkin’s 
great superiority in numbers was not able to show to advantage, be- 
cause his reserves were likewise placed behind the center, and he was 
once again beaten because he had no reserves echeloned behind the 
wing turned by the enemy. To that comes to be added the inferiority 
of blind tactics according to Suvaroff, that is evident, but here we are 
speaking of the general who to his misfortune did not know the most 
recent European theory: that of the German regulations. 

I do not know what European critics have demanded that Kuro- 
patkin retire, from the first, into a fortified position near Mukden. I 
am completely in accord with C. v. B.-K. in rejecting this plan, but 
he ought not to describe it as a consequence of European theory,. 
from which Kuropatkin would have freed himself with advantage. 
What Kuropatkin has really done, during months and weeks, with 
the full approbation of our author, his recoiling from position to posi- 
tion, resisting vigorously each time but not to the very end, corre- 
sponds perfectly, on the contrary, with the theory of Clausewitz, who- 
gives this procedure as the strongest form of strategic defence. 
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It is very auspicious and worthy of imitation that one abandon 
his theoretical opinions from the time he recognizes that they no 
longer stand in the course of events of which he is witness, and it is 
quite natural that at such a moment a certain aversion to all theory 
manifest itself. But I wish for the author, what he himself admits 
as probable: that this state of mind be but transient. For, according 
to my conviction, Goethe is right in saying: “Theory exists to teach 
us to believe in the concatenation of phenomena.” Whoever would 
tecognize the intimate relation between the warlike events of extreme 
East and extreme South with the essential character of war with us, 
whoever would learn something of the deeds that are taking place 
afar, may not lay theory aside. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The Imperial Yeomanry in 1905.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 
The Formation of a Royal Army Reserve Staff Corps.—Same. 
The Engineers of the Spanish Army.—Eng. Jour., Sept. 

The Militia; its Past and Future—Unit. Serv. Mag., Oct. 
The Early History of the Yeomanry.—Same. 

The Volunteers a Century after iit tl —Same. 

The Canadian Militia—Same. 

Department of California (Report).—A. and N. Jour., Sept. 


SN ANP P 


30. 
9. Report of the Military Secretary—Same, Nov. 4; A. and N. 


Reg., same. 

10. A Regiment of Field Artillery —Arty. Jour., July. 

11. Torpedo Companies and Company Electricians.—Same. 

12. Organization and Maintenance of Field Batteries in Militia. 
—Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 

13. Descriptive Military Record and Account Book.—Same. 

14. Changes in the World’s Armies.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 

15. Changes in the World’s Navies——Nav. Inst., Sept. 


The first of these articles, by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, Imperial 
Yeomanry, is an able description of the British Yeomanry of to-day, 
its work and present needs. 

The second article, by Major Kirkpatrick,, on a reserve staff corps 
of officers, is very instructive, and of interest not only to Great Britain 
but to all other nations. 

We quote a few extracts to indicate the general course of “e- 


ment : 
“The vital importance to a modern civilized Army, of a large and 


well-trained Reserve of Officers, from which the War Establishment 
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of officers may be maintained at efficient strength, has been empha- 
sized by the lessons of the Boer War, and by experience gained from 
the present campaign in’ Manchuria. 

“So heavy are the casualties, among the commissioned ranks, 
caused by wounds and disease, during a protracted war, that it may 
be necessary to replace, at a low estimate, 50 per cent. of the officers 
in the Field Army. 

“Now the officer cannot be improvised, as one of our highest mili- 
tary authorities has recently said. * * * 

“The difficulties at present experienced in the Japanese and Rus- 
sian Armies, in replacing the heavy war. losses in the commissioned 
ranks of their Armies, are so well known as to render further com- 
ment on the subject unnecessary. The Russians, however, are the 
greater sufferers in this respect, as they do not possess in their non- 
commissioned officers. the educated material included among the 
Japanese rank and file * * * 

“The question to be solved is, how best to obtain, and keep in 
training ready for war, this large Reserve of the junior commissioned 
ranks? *..*: * 

“Tt is proposed that, in or near the larger cities of Great Britain, 
corps of Royal Army Reserve Officers should be formed. : 

“These local corps must be sufficiently strong to allow for the 
establishment at each Corps Centre of a weak battalion of infantry 
(say four companies, fifty strong each), and of a half squadron of 
Cavalry (say two troops, or forty-eight troopers in all). Such an 
establishment would: render the corps self-supporting and independent, 
as far as ordinary drill and instruction went, of the units of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces quartered in the vicinity, though the 
existence of these latter bodies would be fully utilized to enable the 
membets of the Royal Army Reserve Staff Corps to avail themselves 
of opportunities of watching tactical exercises, and maneuvers car- 
ried out ona larger scale than could be executed by their own little 
brigade. Each local Royal Army Reserve Staff Corps would consist 
of:200 Royal: Army Reserve captains, lieutenants, and cadets; of 
Infantry, and of 48 Royal:Army Reserve captains, lieutenants, and 
cadets, of Cavalry. At parades:and maneuvers, four of these cap- 
tains would command the companies of the battalion, and eight of the 
lieutenants would act as company-subalterns, i.e., as half-company 
commanders; the remainder forming the rank and file, and section 
commanders, of the battalion. 

“Each captain in the corps would take his regular turn of acting 
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as company commander. and each lieutenant would act as_half- 
company commander as his turn came round. The same system 
would hold good in the half-squadron, every officer would be given 
frequent opportunities, by roster, of acting in his rank. The cadets 
would invariably be in the ranks, except at certain instructional 
parades, when they were working up for their examinations for 
promotion to lieutenant. 

“The instructional staff of each local corps would consist of a 
commandant, second-in-command, two adjutants, a sergeant-major, a 
quartermaster-sergeant, and six sergeant-instructors (or color-ser- 
geants). These officers, and warrant and non-commissioned officers 
would be drawn from the Regular Army, and would be selected for 
their intelligence, military education, and power of imparting in- 
traction, * * © 

“All cadets would be officially enrolled from the Ist January 
annually, and would start their training together from that date. 
After a course of recruit drill and instruction across-country, and 
after one year of service as a cadet, the candidate would receive a 
Regular Army Commission as a lieutenant in the Royal Army Reserve 
Staff Corps, provided he had passed a satisfactory examination for 
promotion to lieutenant, and that he was recommended for a Com- 
mission by the commandant of the Corps. 

“After five years’ service in the rank of lieutenant, promotion to 
captain would ensue, consequent on the test for promotion to captain 
being creditably passed. 

“After serving in the Royal Army Reserve for six years as captain, 
the officer would be retired, having completed a total of twelve years’ 
service as cadet, lieutenant, and captain; he would receive a step 
of promotion (to major) on retirement. This early retirement is 
recommended, as it would be inexpedient to introduce Army Reserve 
officers in time of war into Regular regiments as majors and seconds- 
in-command; they might, however, be promoted in the field to such 
appointments (and eventually to command of regiments), if con- 
sidered fit and tactically qualified, after a certain amount of approved 
service in the rank of captain in'the Regular Army, and when em- 
bodied for service with Regular troops.” 

The third article gives a brief account of the Engineers of the 
Spanish Army, their duties, organization, distribution in the Spanish 
Possessions, arsenals and schools of instruction, the Engineer Acad- 
emy, and administration. 

The fourth article, by Lord Raglan, is a portion of the Trafalgar 
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“Centenary number of the United Service Magazine, and mainly de- 
-scribes the British militia of Nelson’s day, concluding as follows: 

“IT have endeavored to show that the country possessed a hundred 
years ago a well-disciplined, well-trained, and trustworthy force in 
“the Militia. This force was based on the personal liability of every 
able-bodied man to make himself efficient for the defense of his 
country. Though the ballot was unequal in its operation, and allowed 
“many unfair exemptions, though the practice of permitting substitutes 
allowed the rich to shirk their personal liability, still the principle 
was a right one, and but little alteration would be required to bring 
the Militia Acts up to date. 

“At the beginning of the eighteenth century our little volunteer 
army did well among other volunteer armies. Even in that century 
it began to fall off in comparison with foreign armies. Conscription 
ruthlessly applied to paupers and criminals tided the country over 
the crisis of the Seven Years’ War and the American revolt, but 
when the French Revolution swept all classes into the Army by 
means of conscription, our forces were outnumbered and reduced 
to impotence. The Militia raised by ballot then came to the rescue, 
and poured large numbers of well-trained men into the Regular 
Army. Napoleon’s fatal Spanish policy, by giving us a sphere of 
-action which permitted our small forces to compete with the French 
on fairly equal terms, enabled us to emerge victorious from the long 
“struggle. 

“Since then, however, the system inaugurated in Prussia has 
‘trained to arms the whole manhood of Europe. We alone still strug- 
gle to carry on the defense of a vast Empire by methods which have 
‘always failed to provide the forces we require. 

“I am of those who consider that till we have some form of 
‘universal service the country will never feel secure. Pending that 
result, which I believe will come sooner than many people are aware, 
it behooves us to make the best of our existing forces. 

“Any large increase of the Regular Army is impossible, both on 
account of the difficulty in finding recruits and also from the expense. 
The Militia is an old and well-tried force. It suits the temperament 
of the people, and does not entail large expense on barracks, with 
their inevitable drawbacks. It admits of men performing their mili- 
‘tary training without being taken away for long periods from the 
‘industrial pursuits of the nation. It is not proposed in this article to 
‘suggest the means by which the force can best to-day assist the mili- 
tary requirements of the country. I have shown what a power in 
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the land the ‘Old Constitutional Force’ was a century ago. Those 
who know it best ask the authorities and the country to trust it agains. 
and they make'the appeal in absolute confidence of its willingness and 
capability to do equally good service now.” 


The fifth article, on the early history of the Yeomanry, is a — 
entertaining one, full of interesting items: 

“The Army Book’of the British Empire states that the Yeomanry 
was first enrolled: by Lord Chatham in 1761; but the force does not 
seem at that time to have taken any permanent shape, for Mr. Pitt, on: 
the 5th March, 1794, when proposing to’ the House of Commons. 
various measures for strengthening the National Defense, said: 

“*As an augmentation of the Cavalry for internal defense was a 
very material object, they might under certain circumstances have a. 
species of Cavalry consisting of gentlemen and yeomen who might 
not be called out of their respective counties, but on the pressure of 
an emergency.’ 

“Accordingly the Lord-Lieutenants of counties were invited a few 
days later to raise Yeomanry Cavalry. All ranks were to find their 
own horses. The Provisional Cavalry Act was passed on the 11th 
November, 17096. 

“Bv this law any person who was assessed for ten horses kept 
for riding or’ driving was obliged to furnish one man and horse 
completely equipped with horse-furniture and uniform according 
to Government pattern; and all other persons with a less number 
than ten horses were to be divided into classes, according to the 
number of horses kept, and drawn by ballot, in such manner that 
one man and horse was to be supplied for every ten. The period 
of service was to be during the war, and for one calendar month 
after the end thereof. 

“The Peace of 1802 ipso facto terminated the engagement both of 
the Provisional Cavalry and of the Yeomanry, the latter having by 
this grown to a paper strength of 24,000 rank and file, of whom it 
was estimated 16,000 could be reckoned on; but- Parliament, while 
abandoning the Provisional Cavalry, decided to retain a certain: 
proportion of the Yeomanry, partly for police purposes, partly be- 
cause no one believed the renewal of the war to be far distant. 

“In the great majority of cases the Yeomanry were raised in the 
first instance by troops, the ‘Gentlemen and Yeomen,’ reinforced by 
‘respectable persons’ and ‘substantial inhabitants’ of a district, com- 
bining to offer their services with those of their horses. The normal 
strength was fifty to sixty, but it differed considerably. Like the. 
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Town Guards in South Africa, who only did duty close to home, one 
corps only undertook to serve in the Rape of North Pevensey, from 
which meny limited engagement there is an ascending scale through 
‘the ‘county,’ the ‘military’ district,’’‘any part of England,’ to ‘Great. 
Britain in case of invasion.’ Even ih the same regiment one troop 
might have only joined for service in the county, while another was 
prepared to go anywhere in the military district. 

“These refinements, however, were swept away by the Secretary 
of State in 1803, who announced plainly that in case of invasion 
limitation of service would not be allowed to interfere with the 
exercise of His Majesty’s ancient and undoubted prerogative of 
requiring the military service of his subjects. 

“It seems likely, therefore, that by 1805 most Yeomanry corps. 
would have been capable of making their way, accompanied by such 
provisions and forage as they required, to any part of the country 
where their services were needed. And this would have been largely 
due to the fact that their officers were the gentlemen of the district, 
who knew all about it and its resources. Of military training, Yeo- 
manry officers could have had little or none, but in education they 
were equal, if not superior, to their fellows in the Regulars. It will 
be remembered that Gibbon was an officer in the Hants Militia, and 
that Cromwell and Lord Lynedoch were civilians till well over forty. 
They possessed the habit of command; they were accustomed to field 
sports and outdoor life; they led men who knew them and whom they 
knew, and they were of a class that has often shown itself capable 
of doing a good deal if put in the way of doing it, with a hint as to 
the best method of béginning. 

“The commanding officer of a regiment was generally a county 
magnate or his eldest son, not afraid of responsibility, probably a 
warm supporter of the Government, ‘and anxious, patriotism apart, 
to make their measures a success; the captains and subalterns came 
from ‘the halls and manor-houses of the neighborhood.’ They must 
have learned a good deal in teaching their men, and were doubtless, 
after the fashion of those days, when everybody rode, and had a home 
farm, and lived on his own crops, pretty good horse-masters and stud- 
grooms. 

“The men, as their name implies, were for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, farming either their own land or a portion of one of 
their officer’s estates. They were supposed to ride their own horses, 
but it is manifest from the words of the Act, which exempt from 
hérse-tax persons who have provided Yeomanry with horses, that 2 
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good many were mounted by other people; and, if one may judge 
from the addresses that appear in the nominal roll of the Wilts, there 
was a fair sprinkling in that, and doubtless in other county regiments, 
of townsmen; while whole corps and troops were raised by towns 
great and small. But whether from town or country, they were of a 
‘very good class: the usual title of the force is the Gentlemen and 
‘Yeomanry Cavalry, and letters speak of local corps as being recruited 
from the ‘freeholders, yeomen, or substantial inhabitants,’ and as 
being composed of ‘well-mounted, respectable persons.’ In some corps 
the rank and file are described as ‘private gentlemen.’ * * * 
Nearly all the men who subscribed the original enlistment roll of the 
North Devon Yeomanry could write their names, a fact which, a 
hundred years ago, spoke for itself. 

“Altogether, the Yeomanry were in social position the best body 
of men who had ever been enlisted in England since Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, and were far superior to any who were under arms in 
Europe at the time.” 


The sixth article is a paper on the necessity for the Volunteer 
Force (Navy and Army) and their proper sphere of action in war. 

The seventh article, on the Canadian Militia, is a very readable and 
instructive one: 

“The Militia force of Canada, as established by law, consists of 
three portions, the Permanent Corps, the Active Militia, and the 
Reserve Militia. The last named does not, at present, exist in any 
organized form. The Permanent Force had an authorized strength 
‘of 1,000 up to a year ago, when, by an amendment of the Militia law, 
it was increased to 2,000. During the present session of Parliament 
a further expansion to 5,000 has been authorized by a later amend- 
ment of the law. The present actual strength of the Permanent 
Force is about 2,000, but it is intended to further increase the number 
to about 3,500, in order to supply the necessary garrisons at Halifax 
and Esquimalt. The Permanent Force is distributed in depots, so 
that, as far as possible, there may be at least one depot in each mili- 
tary district, and, certainly, one or more in each of the larger prov- 
inces. Including Halifax, there are two in the Maritime Provinces, 
three in Quebec, four in Ontario, one in Manitoba, and, counting 
Esquimalt, one in British Columbia. One is shortly to be established 
in the new province of Alberta, to be known as the Strathcona Horse, 
in commemoration of the name and fame of the regiment which 
served in South Africa, and another is shortly to be established in 
the great city of Montreal. 
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“The Active Militia consists at present of about 47,000, all told, 
who drill annually either in camps of instruction or at regimental 
headquarters, in the case of city regiments. It is intended to raise 
the strength of the Active Militia to about 55,000, which would be 
the peace establishment. It is expected that this force of 55,000 
could be readily expanded to about 100,000 men, as the war strength 
of the Active Militia. 

“The Royal Military College was established just thirty years 
ago, and, while it has not been as productive of direct advantage 
to the Militia as was hoped at the time of its inception, it has given 
to the Imperial Army a large number of good officers, some of whom 
have greatly distinguished themselves. A considerable number of 
the graduates have entered various professions, chiefly engineering, 
in Canada, and those who have done so have connected themselves 
with the Active Militia, and their services, if not available ordinarily 
in time of peace, would be available in time of war. 

“In addition to the advantages afforded in Canada for education 
and training of officers, the War Office has considerately agreed to 
allow a certain number of officers to attend the Staff College course 
in England. Opportunities are given also to Canadian officers to 
take courses of instruction at Aldershot and elsewhere in various 
technical branches, such as Engineering, the Army Service Corps, 
Army Medical Services, etc.” 


The eighth article is a résumé of General Funston’s report on the 
Department of California. 

The -ninth article is the annual report of the Military Secretary, 
from which we quote a few lines on the grave subject of desertion 
in the Army, in which the whole matter is put before the people in a 
way not to be misunderstood: 

“The principal cause of the evils in question lies deeper than any 
of the causes commonly assigned for them, and is beyond the reach 
of any of the measures proposed. Our people, although aggressive 
enough, are not a military people. They have little real interest in 
the Army in time of peace, and from the earliest days of the Republic 
have been accustomed to look upon it as a more or less unnecessary 
institution that may be pared down with safety whenever a demand 
for retrenchment of public expenses arises. Enlistment in the Army 
in time of peace is not uncommonly regarded as evidence of worth- 
lessness on the part of the recruit, and desertion in such a time is gen- 
erally looked upon as nothing more culpable than the breach of a 
civil contract for service. The deserter suffers little or no loss of 
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caste by reason of his offense, and is seldom without friends and 
sympathizers to shield him from arrest and to intercede in his behalf 
in the comparatively rare event of his falling into the hands of the 
military authorities. 

“Tt is safe to predict that desertion from the Army will continue 
to be excessive until there shall have been a radical change of public 
sentiment toward the Army, and until the deserter shall come to be 
regarded as the criminal that he is, to be ostracised and hunted down 
as relentlessly as any other transgressor of the laws.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 


1. The Sdndenfjeld Cyclist Company’s Winter Maneuvers.— 
Jour R. U. S.I., Sept. 


2. Military Education in the U. S.—Eng. Jour., Sept. 

Rifle Ranges.—Same. 

A New Kriegsspiel Apparatus.—Krieg. Zeit., 8. 

School of Submarine Defense.—A. and N. Reg., Sept. 30. 

Athletics in the Army.—Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 

Education of the Nervous System.—Same. 

A Sub-target Gun Holder.—Arty. Jour., July. 

Training and Personnel of Volunteer Troops.—Jour. M. S. I., 

Nov. ‘a 
The first of these articles is a pleasant description of the work of 

a cyclist company on snow-shoes in the mountains of Norway: 


© MIAN Aw 


“For the benefit of those not acquainted with the Norwegian 
Army, it may be well to state that in 1899 two cyclist companies were 
formed—the Nordenfjeld and the Sdndenfjeld—consisting wholly 
of volunteers, organized as light infantry and mounted in summer 
on bicycles. For the present they are armed with carbines. 

“These companies have the same organization as infantry, and 
their principal duty is reconnaissance, both independently and in con- 
junction with cavalry. 

“To be able to fulfill these important duties at all seasons it is 
necessary that the personnel be as much at home on snow-shoes as on 
bicycles. For this reason last year the Sondenfjeld Company’s ‘bat- 
talion training’ was put off to the winter, and it was exercised as 
a snow-shoe company. 

“Among the men were several well-known in snow-shoe sport. 
The snow lay on the ground a. metre deep. 

“When the idea was first started of a winter service on snow-shoes, 
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it seems that. many over-rated their skill on these, and there were 
found in the company men of every degree of proficiency, from the | 
holder of the Holmenkoll medal to some whose skill was very slight, 
albeit of the latter sort there were but few. The whole company, 
however, consisted of exceptionally sound and practical men, full of 
energy and goodwill, who made it a point of honor for themselves 
and the company to fulfil the new demands now made upon them.” 


The second article is a very clear presentation of our system of 
military education by Colonel Foster, Royal Engineers, British mili- 
- tary attaché in Washington. We have space for only a few brief 
‘quotations : 

“Education has always been a cherished ideal of the American, 
who is rather inclined to regard its processes with an almost super- 
stitious reverence and perhaps to exaggerate its effect. States and 
cities, counties and townships, vie with each other in the extent and 
elaboration of the educational facilities provided for their sons and 
daughters. In the Philippines, for instance, the formation by methods 
of American education of a higher type of citizen, ripe for self- 
government, has been the leading idea of the administration of the 
islands; and this, moreover, to the neglect—until recently—of the 
more practical needs of improved communications and public works. 

“In the military world, this ideal, which a hundred years ago was 
responsible for the founding of an admirable military school at West 
Point, has recently developed a complete scheme of military education, 
covering the whole ground from the instruction of the private to 
that of the officer of the General Staff and even of the General. In 
this curriculum the technical officers of the Engineers, v1 wie Wvase 
and Field Artillery and of the submarine mining service have not been 
overlooked. ; 

“There can be little doubt that the best result of the four years at 
West Point is the formation of character in the sense of enthusiasm 
for the Army and the position of an officer in it, and of a high sense 
of duty, discipline-and military virtue. The strictest veracity is learnt, 
and the integrity of a West Point officer has rarely been questioned 
among the 4,000 cadets who have entered the Army. Another excel- 
lent result is the. homogeneity of the quality of the officers of the 
United States Army, and their unrivalled camaraderie, which con- 
tinues till the end of their career. West Point is a religion deeply 
implanted, and common associations unite officers of all ages and of 


-all arms of the service. 
“An obvious drawback to West Point is the absence of ground 
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for field training, which is only slightly attempted. There seems to- 
be too much parade, stiff drill, marching past, and ceremonial. All 
this is a relic of the past century and is due to the great conservatism 
of the Academy. 

“The course of four years also seems too long for young men 
between 18 and 25 years old, subjected as they are to a high degree 
of restraint and confinement and hard work with their brains. The- 
fact that a half, or even two-thirds, of those who enter are removed 
during their course shows the inexorable nature of the curriculum. 
But while severe on the individual, it accounts for the high standard 
of discipline and education attained.” 


The third article is a very interesting one on rifle ranges, especially 
protected ones, with bullet-proof screens or walls for stopping all 
chance of direct shots or ricochets escaping from the range, with 
descriptions of the systems of Belgium, Germany, France, Italy and 
England. 

The fourth article describes a new Kriegsspiel apparatus involving 
the use of a magic lantern and glass slides (on which the maps are 
photographed). In this way any region whatever can be used as a 
theatre of operations. Either the electric arc-light or a lime-light can 
be used. The entire apparatus (the invention of Captain Hartmann, 
of the German Army), is furnished by the firm of Ed. Liesegang, 
Diisseldorf, Germany, in two forms at the following rates: 


1. With electric arc-light.......... $62.50 
oe ee 71.25 


Payment may be made by instalments and a period of two years is - 
allowed in which to complete payment. 

The apparatus promises to be very useful, and is practically 
adopted in Germany. 

The fifth article relates to the work of the School of Submarine 
Defense, and the appropriations and changes needed to perfect this 
important element in coast defense and military instruction. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 

1. The Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies.—~ 
Jour. R. U. S.1., Sept. 

2. A Sketch of Napoleon’s Campaign in Italy, 1796-7—Eng.. 
Jour., Sept. 
3. Nelson and Trafalgar—Unit. Serv. Mag., Oct. 
4. Imperial Defense—Same. 
5. Five Years a Dragoon.—Cav. Jour., Oct. 
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6. 
J. 
8. 


Some Indian Experiences.—Same. 
The Yellowstone Expedition of 1873.—Same. 
The Battle of the Sea of Japan.—Nav. Inst., Sept. 

g. Commodore Biddle’s Visit to Japan in 1846.—Same. 

10. The Importance of Port Arthur.—Kriegs. Zeit., 7. 

11. Fire Control and Direction of Infantry —Same. 

12. The Siege of Port Arthur.—Same, 8. 

13. The Operation and Maintenance of a Railroad in War 
Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 

14. Field Artillery Fire—Same. 

15. Battle of Shahke River—Same. 

16. Field and Siege Operations in the Far East—Same. 

17. With the 13th Infantry in Dakota, 1866-7.—Same. 

18. Communications Between the Infantry in the Firing Line 
and the Artillery —Same. 

19. Battle of the Sea of Japan.—Arty. Jour. 


There is space available for special notice of but a few of these 
articles, and for this purpose those least accessible to our officers 


have been selected. 


The second article is a brief critique of the Campaign in Italy in 
1796, closing in the following words: 

“It is an interesting campaign in a number of ways. It was 
the first undertaken by Buonaparte, and also the first since Fred- 
erick the Great’s time in which the principles of strategy were 
soundly applied. It was the first, too, in which the new spirit of 
republicanism fired the French soldiery. It was the dawn of a 
great career. 

“In nine months Buonaparte, who had begun with a reputation 
for skill in artillery matters only, obtained for himself the position 
of foremost general in Europe. He had begun the campaign with 
a small base and a hazardous line of communications along the 
coast from Nice to Savona; and he had pushed his front north- 
wards and eastwards until he had behind him a secure line of 
communications with France and also a number of strong cities 
and fortresses—Turin, Milan, Hortona, Alessandria, Coni—which 
he used as an advanced base for his operations against Mantua. 

“He always kept his forces concentrated for fighting, and he 
often knew more about the enemy’s position than they did them- 
selves. He was backed up by brave and intelligent subordinates, 
and his troops were as enthusiastic for him and the glory he gave 
them as they were for the new spirit of republicanism. 
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“The campaign shows the great influence of an initial success 
leading on to further triumphs by the inspiration given to the vic- 
torious army. Had Buonaparte’s troops suffered defeat at the 
outset, their élan might have died out, and nothing but a great 
victory can restore nerve and discipline to demoralized troops. 
But Buonaparte led victorious troops to fresh victory, and against 
him he had an enemy weakened and demoralized by continual 
defeat. 

“The Austrians failed:—(1) because the great mountain bar- 
rier of the Tyrol separated their armies from their ultimate base; 
(2) because all their plans of campaign and movements in the 
field were dictated by a countil sitting in Vienna, nothing being 
left to the commander on the spot; (3) because none of their 
generals had made a proper study of war; (4) because the Italians 
were anxious to try the new republicanism. 

“The war continued after the fall of Mantua, but it became a 
procession of triumphs towards the heart of Austria; although the 
Archduke Charles, one of the ablest generals his country has pro- 
duced, took command to retrieve his nation’s honor. His shattered. 
and broken-spirited troops could not withstand the advance of the 
victorious French, gaining in glory with every fresh triumph. 
An armistice was declared at Loeben, almost within sight of 
Vienna, and peace was afterwards signed at Campo Formio. 
Austria gave up Belgium, the Ionian Isles, and her share of Bres- 
gau; she gained the greater part of the Venetian territories, as 
well as Istria and Dalmatia, strips on the coast of Illyria.” 

The third article above referred to is a series of essays to cel- 
ebrate the centenary of Trafalgar. 

We quote a few words from the preface by Lord Rosebery: 

“The relation between England and the United States is now 
closer and more friendly than that between any two other Powers 
in the world. In fact, the difference is one of kind and not merely 
one of degree; and on both sides of the Atlantic it is now fully 
recognized that the relation between the two nations is really that 
which Plato thought ought to subsist between Greek state and 
Greek state as contrasted with that between any Greek state and’ 
the world outside Hellas. Plato refused to give the name war to 
any difference between two Greek states. He would only call it 
“discord,” the word used by Greek writers to describe the internal’ 
conflicts—often, unhappily, armed conflicts—of Greek political 
parties. “There is,’ he said, ‘a difference in the names “discord” 
and “war,” and I imagine that there is also a difference in their 
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natures; the one is expressive of what is internal and domestic, 
and the other of what is external and foreign, * * * and any dif- 
ference that arises among Hellenes will be regarded by them as. 
discord only—a quarrel among friends, which is not to be called 
a war; * * * they will quarrel as those who intend some day to be 
reconciled.’ If we translate this into modern phraseology, it 
means simply that _two nations so situated will never quarrel at 
all, in the sense of going to war. Just as political parties nowadays 
compose their ‘discords’ without resort to arms, so two kindred 
nations, like England and the United States, will find some way 
out of their differences without attempting to destroy each other. 
It is a far cry from the republic of Plato to the New York Tribune 
and its whilom editor, now Ambassador of the United States to 
the Court of King Edward VII, but the distance is bridged over in 
a few words uttered by Mr. Whitelaw Reid at a banquet given to 
welcome him on his arrival in England: ‘You would be less than 
kind if, at this date and after all that has gone before, you should 
expect from me this evening a long speech on the expediency or 
necessity for friendly relations between our two countries. Now, 
if ever, is surely a time when one need not weary you by saying 
at length such an undisputed thing in such a solemn way. Of 
course we ought to be on good terms. Why not? Let me put it a 
little differently. Of course we are on good terms. Why not? 
What conceivable reason is there now why the two great branches. 
of the English-speaking family should not be, as they are, actually 
enjoying the friendly relations we are told it is our duty night and 
day to bring about. That is their normal state—that has been: 
increasingly for a goud many years their historical state. It is 
the thing that now comes naturally. The opposite is what would 
be unnatural, difficult, against instinct, monstrous.” 

The fourth article, by James R. Thursfield, relates to the subject 
of strategy of position: 

“*War,’ said Napoleon, ‘is an affair of positions.’ This is es- 
pecially, true of naval war. It governs the conflict of fleets, and 
it determines their distribution. The essence of all naval warfare 
will be found to consist in the effort of each belligerent to interrupt 
the maritime communications of the other and to secure his own. 
When either belligerent has succeeded in establishing a complete 
and unassailable control over the maritime communications of his. 
adversary, and has thereby obtained complete security for his own, 
the object of naval warfare is attained. There is nothing more for- 
the victorious fleet to do except to hold what it has won; and that 
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is comparatively easy, because the situation supposed implies 
that the enemy no longer possesses any naval force which is 
capable of challenging its hold. The history of naval warfare 
is an almost unbroken succession of illustrations of this broad 
principle, and there is no illustration of it more impressive, more 
instructive, nor more conclusive than the great naval campaign 
which ended at Trafalgar. Trafalgar was the closing scene of the 
long maritime struggle between England and Napoleon. It put 
an end once for all to Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of Eng- 
land, and it opened the way for the great counter-stroke against 
him in the Peninsula which ended at last in his overthrow. 

“Tt is only another way of stating the same broad principle, to 
say that naval warfare is essentially a struggle for the command of 
the sea. Command of the sea means the control, absolute and 
unassailable, of the enemy’s maritime communications, and it 
means nothing else. Meaning that, it means everything that naval 
warfare, as such, can attain. In the case of an island, it means 
that such an island cannot be invaded, starved out, or otherwise 
injured from the sea so long as its sea defence is unimpaired. In 
the case of two Powers not possessing a common frontier, it means 
that neither can assail the other without first making its com- 
munications across the sea secure. * * * 

“There are now six great naval Powers strong enough, actually 
or prospectively, to challenge the position of England on the seas, 
either singly or in some combination of two or more of them. 
These are France, Germany, Italy, Russia, the United States and 
Japan. * * * Of the six Powers enumerated, four are essen- 
tially, though not exclusively, European Powers, while the other 
two, the United States and Japan, are extra-European altogether. 
With Japan England is in alliance, and so long as that alliance 
endures the disposition of England’s naval forces will be in some 
measure affected by the consideration that so far from England 
and Japan being likely to meet in arms, the Japanese fleet may 
be regarded as a factor of no small moment in England’s distrib- 
ution of her forces. The United States will be considered sep- 
arately hereafter. Of the four European Powers, one, Italy, is 
essentially, though not quite exclusively, a Mediterranean Power. 
Another, Germany, is in like manner essentially a Northern Power. 
The other two, France and Russia, are both Northern and Med- 
iterranean Powers. It is true that recent events have practically 
erased Russia for a time from the list of great naval Powers. But 
we are dealing not so much with the situation of the moment as 
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with the permanent geographical grouping of the European Pow- 
ers, and we have to consider not merely the present but the 
future. 

“Now, the characteristic of the four European Powers under 
consideration is that the bulk of their naval forces is concentrated 
in European waters. It follows that if ever we have to fight 
any or all of them, we shali have to fight them in European 
waters. We shall find their fleets there, and we must fight them 
there. Where we shall find them, or whether we shall find them at 
all outside their own ports, depends upon the amount of force they 
can, either singly or in concert, put into the field. But if ever we 
are at war with one or more of this group of Powers, it will be 
from some European port or ports that their fleets will put to sea. 
It follows that the bulk of the naval forces of this country must 
be concentrated in European waters. We must always be ready 
to wage war on two fronts, the Northern front and the Medit- 
erranean front. * * * 

“It only remains to consider the relation of the strategy of 
position to the Navy of the United States. It seems at first sight 
a paradox that the rise of the United States into the position of 
one of the great naval Powers of the world should coincide in point 
of time with the disestablishment of the North American and Pa- 
cific, stations, and the demobilization of the naval bases associated 
with them. But the reason is not far to seek, being partly strategic 
and partly political. When the American Navy was weak in the 
Atlantic and still weaker in the Pacific, the squadrons maintained 
by England in those regions were quite adequate to deal with it 
in the unhappy event of war. But now that the American Navy 
is strong in both seas, the maintenance of such squadrons as were 
formerly maintained by this couritry in those regions would be 
a violation of the very first principles of the strategy of position, 
since in the event of war these weak and detached squadrons 
would be confronted with an overwhelming force of the enemy 
operating with the great advantage of having its bases and the 
central sources of national power at hand. There would thus be 
no alternative for a weak squadron in those waters but to retire 
precipitately the moment war became imminent. It could take 
no offensive action whatever, and could not even defend the West 
Indian possessions of the Crown. Canada, in such a contingency, 
must be defended mainly on land, though of course the command 
of the sea is essential to the military defence of Canada. * * * 
There is no more reason why this country should keep a large 
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moiety of its naval forces in American waters to meet the remote 
contingency of a war with the United States, than there is why 
the United States should keep the bulk of its naval forces in 
European waters to meet the same remote contingency. The 
elements of time and distance here take precedence of the mere 
strategy of position, and they operate equally on both sides. For 
the two Powers to keep their respective naval forces on their own 
side of the Atlantic is at once a sign of mutual good-will and the 
best assurance of its performance. *° * * The essence of the 
change is that this squadron now takes its organic place in a gen- 
eral scheme of redistribution, based on the strategy of position, 
and no longer occupies a station which has been rendered isolated 
and untenable by the rise of the American Navy, and even obsolete 
by the growing friendship between this country and the United 
States. 

“For it is this after all which really governs the whole situation 
as between these two great and kindred naval Powers.” 


The eighth article is a most excellent description of the battle of 
the Sea of Japan. 

The ninth is also a very interesting article, particularly now 
that Japan has entered the lists as a world power. 

The other articles under this heading are all of value and many 
of them exceptionally so, but will not admit of brief analysis, con- 
sequently we must refer our readers to the originals. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


The New Austrian Field Gun.—Kriegs. Zeit., 7. 
Ehrhardt Field Guns, with Independent Line of Sight—Same, 
Range Finder and Sight for Guns.—Same, 8. 

4. Recoil—wNav. Inst., Sept. 

5. The Artillery Material of the Exposition of Luttich, 1905.— 
Kriegs. Zeit., 8. 

6. The Russian Field Mortar.—Same. 

7. Ehrhardt High-explosive shrapnel.—Same. 

8. Hand Grenades in the Russo-Japanese War.—Same. 

9. Quick-firing Field Artillery—A. and N. Jour., Sept. 30. 

1o. A Sub-target Gun Holder.—Arty. Jour., July. 

11. Range and Azimuth Boards for Mortars.—Same. 

12. Imperfections of the Ballistic Coefficient—Same. 

13. Fort Record and Emplacement Books.—Same. 

14. The Latest 12-in. B. L. Wire-wound Guns.—Same, 


or? 
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15. Hotchkiss 6-pdr. Semi-automatic Gun.—Same. 

16. Development of Smokeless Powder.—Same. 

17. Concerning Field Artillery.—Same. 

18. Field Artillery Fire—Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 

Ig. . Russian Mitrailleuses at Liao Yang.—Same. 

20. The Grubb Gun-sight.—Same. 

21. The Question of Walled Enceintes——Eng. Jour., Sept. 

22. Prevention of Dampness due to Condensation in Magazines. 
—Same. 


Many of these articles are purely technical in character and require 
study by themselves, and in others the contents are sufficiently sug- 
gested by the titles. 


The first article describes briefly the new Austrian field piece and 
its ammunition and ballistic qualities. 

It is of steel bronze, 2.5 inches bore, with a breech mechanism 
similar to the Skoda gun, the tube 30 calibers long, mounted on a car- 
riage with gun recoil. 

The fourth is an excellent article by Professor Alger of the Naval 
Academy. 


The ninth, by Captain Summerall, A. C., we quote from briefly: 


“This brings us to the tactical employment of the arm, about 
which there has been so much difference of opinion and which 
is still far from settled. 

“It has long been held that artillery should march so that all 
the guns could be brought into action almost from the beginning 
of the battle, and that a reserve was a waste of guns. Now we 
are told that only a part of the guns should be engaged at first, 
and that the rest should be held in reserve. * * * The claim 
is made that when once guns have betrayed their location by 
their fire, they can no longer maneuver until the enemy is sub- 
dued. A reserve again becomes a necessity. To this reserve is 
assigned the duty of remaining ready in observation of certain 
areas, but keeping carefully concealed until called upon to fire. 

“Again, it is said that the employment of large masses of artil- 
lery is no longer practicable, as it must conform to the cover 
afforded by the ground, and moreover, it must be dispersed in 
order to obtain a cross fire, so desirable against batteries protected 
by shields. 

“Nothing has been more rigidly observed in artillery than the 
tule of locating the target and accurately determining its range 
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by the long and the short brackets and then firing carefully for 
effect, with a view to making every shot destructive. Now we are 
told that such a procedure is impossible; that when once a bat- 
tery showed its position by opening fire it would be annihilated 
before it could accomplish results in the old way. Every effort 
must be made to determine the range before the first shot is fired. 
After that the shortest interval must elapse before the fire be- 
comes effective. After locating the general position of the enemy 
it is proposed to establish a long bracket of about 400 yards. 

“What the French call a rafale will then be fired. This con- 
sists of a series of shots, fired independently and rapidly, from each 
gun, at ranges differing by 100 yards in this bracket, producing 
what is called progressive fire. If sweeping latterally is desired, 
the deflection is changed during the rafale. * * * 

“The advocates of the rafale provide that after each one the 
firing shall cease, because the target is presumably disabled and 
firing is no longer necessary. It is also desired to give the de- 
tachments a rest, as the strain of rapid-fire is very exhausting. If, 
however, the enemy is discovered at the same place or at another 
part of the area assigned to the guns, the rafale shall be repeated. 
The result is a series of gusts or squalls of fire separated by in- 
tervals of silence. The opponents declare that rapid-fire should 
not be the rule because of its inaccuracy, the waste of ammunition 
and the impossibility of keeping up the ammunition supply. The 
German regulations take an intermediate and, it is believed, the 
correct view, when they prescribe that the tactical situation only 
determines the rapidity of fire. 

“Heretofore concentration of fire, though prescribed, has held 
a secondary place because of the limitations of the guns. Now it 
is proposed to employ it asa rule. The rapidity of fire of the new 
gun and the improved methods of directing the fire make it pos- 
sible for the artillery commander to have his batteries play on 
selected points and thus sweep any front within range. This ap- 
pears to be one of the most valuable possibilities of the new gun 
_ and in the hands of skilled and trained men the results should be 
all that is predicted. As an illustration we are told of the rapid 
destruction of four Russian batteries by Japanese guns which were 
concentrated on each in turn.” 


WARSHIPS. 


1. French Battleship Massena (Illustr.)—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 
2. Compromiseless Ships——Nav. Inst., Sept. 
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3. German Turbine Cruiser Luebeck.—Arty. Jour., July. 
4. Changes in the World’s Navies—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept.; 


Nav. Inst., Sept. 
The second article, by Commander Fiske, U. S. Navy, is a master- 


piece in its way, and worthy of careful study. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Gibraltar—Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Service Pistol and its Caliber—Cav. Jour., Oct. 
Pistol Shooting —Same. 
Bits —Same. 
The Halter Bridle-—Same. 
Revolver Grip.—Kriegs. Zeit., 7. 
6. How can the Passage to Small-caliber Automatic Rifles be 
Effected—Same. 
7. The Grubb Gun Sight.—Jour. M. S. I., Nov. 
8. The U. S. Magazine Rifle-—Same. 


Veep om 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


1. The Comfort of Troops in Active Service—Jour. R. U. S. I., 
Sept. 

2. The Wounds Produced by Small-caliber Rifles—Kriegs. 
Zeit., 8. 7 

3. Wounds in the Russo-Japanese War.—Same. 

4. How Shall we Deal With the Wounded in a Naval War.— 
Jour. R. U.S. £., Set. 

The first is a very instructive article and worth reading by every 
soldier. 

The fourth, by Vice-Admiral Paschen, of the German Navy, deals 
with a most important subject in naval warfare,—the care of the 
wounded during the battle: 

“To recapitulate, then, the active work of hospital ships and 
of attending to the wounded commences directly the battle is 
over, at which time there will be an enormous amount of work for 
the small craft belonging to these vessels, if they wish to save 
men from sinking ships, that have in all probability lost their own 
boats. 

“One thing is certain, nothing could be more out of place than 
a hospital ship in the confusion of battle. 

“It will be sufficient if we merely indicate the difficulty of 
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transporting the seriously wounded from one vessel to -another. 
A hospital ship demands, in every case, an exceptional personnel, 
which, independently of the knowledge required for tending sick 
and wounded, should possess in a high degree sailor-like qualities. 
We feel confident we are not asking too much, and that all will 
agree as to the advantages of such qualifications, and hope that 
no question of expense will be raised. 

“Let us now pass on to the investigation of what can be done 
on board for the wounded, whilst the battle is still raging. The 
usual ‘hospital-of-combat,’ that is, the station for the wounded 
during ‘general quarters,’ ought to be placed entirely at the dis- 
posal of the injured while fighting is in progress. The exigencies 
of air and light can only be satisfied at the sacrifice of protection, 
by placing the wounded in an unprotected quarter of the ship. 

“The only situation that we can entertain as a dressing station 
during battle, is one beneath the protective deck. Both wounded 
men and the medical staff would be well sheltered from the effects 
of shell fire, though naturally they still remain subject to any of 
the grave catastrophes to which the ship is liable. What a pro- 
longed stay beneath the armored deck means, when all boilers 
are in use and all hatchways closed, and when—a likely enough 
contingency too—the electric light fails, the reader may be left to 
imagine. Nobody would wish to maintain, we think, that such a 
place is an ideal one for wounded and dying men, who will soon 
pour in’ in such numbers that the space will be rendered quite 
inadequate. . However, there is no alternative situation. As re- 
gards the translocation of the wounded on board, we must remem- 
ber, above all, that the various apertures in the protective deck 
will only be open during some of the interregna of battle; for the 
most part they will remain closed in order to ensure the supernatant 
condition of the vessel. 

“He only who thoroughly appreciates the significance of that 
evolution which on board ship is known as the ‘transport of the 
wounded,’ can truly picture to himself the sufferings that a wound- 
ed man will have to endure. For in spite of every precaution, 
such a transport, involving risk to life, is inevitable, and justified 
only by the existing narrowness of circumstances. 

“Dressing-stations, located within a casemate of inside turrets, 
are, in spite of the danger of gases or paucity of room, safer than 
those on the upper deck. Hence our custom of acting on the prin- 
ciple, that during real battle, there can be no transport of the 


wounded or dead. 
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“These will simply be placed on one side, the wounded, with an 
emergency dressing, which, according to circumstances, will have 
either been self-applied or put on at a favorable opportunity by 

‘comrades. During a lull in the fighting, the surgeon will hasten 
-on deck, in order to ascertain who are to be taken below and who 
are to be left lying in situ. 

“For this reason, we recognize the indispensability of assuring 
the instruction of practically the whole crew in the manipulation 
“of the seriously wounded and in the application of first aid dress- 
ings and bandages, etc., for the arrest of hemorrhage.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Wireless Telegraphy in the German Army. 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE FLEETS IN ALLIANCE.* 


THE new agreement between Great Britain and Japan may be 
regarded from many points of view, but its influence for weal or 
woe rests primarily upon the combined action—not necessarily the 
combination—of the two fleets and their ability to preserve the basis. 
of the new treaty against infringement by other Powers. The treaty 
may be discussed in its diplomatic, commercial, and racial aspects, 
but its efficiency as an instrument making for peace depends upon the 
sea-power of the two countries. Great Britain and Japan are mari- 
time Powers, whose very existence depends upon the sufficiency and 
efficiency of their sea defenses. In the future, as in the past, the 
peaceful expansion and development of the two Empires rests upon 
the security which their fleets in the last resource can enforce. 

Never was there a treaty so completely the natural sequel to past 
events as that which has been signed by Lord Lansdowne and Vis- 
count Hyashi. The Japanese Navy is the child of the British Fleet. 
The sequence of events has never been interrupted since the present 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth—Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas. 
—took to Japan in the early seventies, under the authority of the 
Admiralty, the commission of naval officers and men whose duty it 
was to lay the foundations of the Japanese Fleet as it exists to-day. 
. Other British officers were lent to the Japanese authorities from time- 
to time, and at the termination of their periods of service returned, 
but Japan still retains on its active list one member of the original 
party in Commander F. W. Hammond, who, starting life as an ordi- 
nary bluejacket in England, has for many years been in the service 
of the Mikado, esteemed as one of the first gunnery instructors of the 
Japanese Navy. Year by year the Japanese Fleet has grown in size: 
and war fitness, and this year it put the seal of world-wide recognition 
upon the work initiated by Sir Archibald Douglas and his colleagues, 
by annihilating the great fleet of the Russian Empire. In the light 
of the history of the past thirty years it is most natural that the in- 
heritors of the glories of Trafalgar should join hands with the victors. 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott reins Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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of the battle of the Japan Sea in a treaty which is designed to preserve 
inviolate the peace of the seas in the eastern and western hemispheres. 
Japan is the supreme naval Power of the east as Great Britain is the 
supreme naval Power of the west, and the two fleets are linked 
together by a chain of sea fortresses of unique strategical importance 
and unrivalled capacity of defense. “East is east and west is west, 
and ne’er the twain shall meet;” but the new treaty, founded upon 
community of interests and similarity of naval policy, is the nearest 
approach to a complete girdling of the earth with an instrument of 
peace which has ever been attempted. 

The predominant naval character of the treaty is confessed in the 
series of articles in which it is embodied. The position is a simple 
one. Japan, by the victories of her fleet, has driven her only avowed 
enemy off the eastern seas, and, by the pressure of her armies, has 
pushed back that same enemy from her new frontier in Northern 
Corea. She has now signed a treaty of peace which secures to her all 
the objects for which she fought, and, by further cementing her 
‘friendship with Great Britain, she has insured in the best and most 
staple market her enjoyment of the fruits of her sacrifices. Japan, 
by the new alliance, has done more than this, since she and Great 
Britain have definitely put a period to “the policy of grab,” which other 
Powers than Russia, and notably Germany, were pursuing in the Far 
East. These are very solid benefits, and they rest upon the supremacy 
of the seas, which is ensured by the strength and prestige of the two 
fleets, and upon which the high standard of warlike efficiency which 
the Japanese Army has achieved. 

This is Japan’s side of the ledger. There is also the British side. 
Great Britain has no land frontiers to defend, except in India. The 
defense of the British Isles, as of the whole British Empire, apart 
from India, rests upon the British Fleet, which in size is without a 
rival. The British Army is essentially complementary to the Fleet, 
and at the present moment it is in the melting-pot. It may be years 
before some heaven-sent administrator evolves from the present mili- 
tary chaos a weapon in which the nation can feel complete confidence 
—which will banish from the public mind the greatly exaggerated dan- 
gers of invasion which periodically affect the British people, and act as 
a reserve in case of trouble on the northwestern frontier of India where 
Russia prowls. In full knowledge of the sufficiency of the British 
Navy and the insufficiency of the British Army for the needs of the 
eastern and western Empire, the British Government, in the words of 
the commercial world, have reinsured their risks in India with Japan. 
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Japan possesses a small navy, but, thanks to the patriotism of the 
people and a system of conscription, she has an army of great size, 
and, as events have suggested, of probably unequalled fighting power. 
In face of the perilous position in India, the British Government have 
followed the practice of the best insurance companies. When they 
have a life-policy for an unusually large amount, their practice is to- 
reinsure some of the risk with other corporations, and this is exactly 
what the British Government has been-able to do, owing to the su- 
preme position which the British Fleet holds in the world’s seas. It is 
important to emphasize the fact that the new alliance could never have 
commended itself to the Japanese people, and Great Britain could 
never have prevailed upon them to promise their assistance in the de- 
fense of the land'frontiers of India, had it not been for the sacrifices 
which the British people have made in the up-building of the Fleet 
and the statesmanlike policy which the Admiralty have lately adopted. 
The British burden in India has been lightened, but the responsibility 
which rests upon the British Fleet has been increased. The British 
Army has been provided with a crutch which will do it service only so 
long as the British Fleet maintains its supremacy. 

The aspect of the treaty is of the greatest importance, otherwise 
we may be told that, in virtue of the new treaty of alliance, the British 
people can afford to slacken their efforts in the maintenance of their 
naval defenses. Absolutely the reverse of this is the case. What is 
the position? Great as is the reputation which the Japanese Fleet 
has established, the Mikado has emerged from the war as the least 
considerable of the navies of the world, excepting only that of Russia 
—the defeated. It is true that the Japanese Fleet has shown what it 
can do with the slenderest resources, but account must be taken of the 
many circumstances which contributed to the success of the Japanese 
arms afloat, apart from the magnificent character of the personnel 
which served under Admiral Togo. Putting aside this point, Japan 
won because, owing to the wide distribution of the Russian Navy, 
she was able to defeat it in detail, and, secondly, because her task was 
assisted by the inefficiency of the officers who commanded the Russian- 
squadrons, and the lack of training of the crews. In a future contest. 
Japan might not be similarly favored, and none realize better than the 
statesmen who are responsible for the destinies of the Japanese Empire 
that for some years to come the Japanese Navy must continue to be 
one of the smallest on the seas. Had Japan been able to force a large 
indemnity from Russia, she would have been in a position rapidly 
to augment her Fleet until it was commensurate to the defensive duties. 
devolving upon it. Japan could by no means in her power, had she- 
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continued the struggle, have forced Russia to pay the expenses of the 
war. She has been unable to shift this burden upon Russian shoulders, 
and, consequently, the financial resources which she will be able to 
devote to the strengthening of her Fleet are seriously restricted. In 
these circumstances she was desirous of reinsuring her naval risks, 
and she naturally turned to Great Britain, in the hope of securing the 
promise of assistance, which she regards as essential to her peaceful 
commercial development in China and to the great work of adminis- 
tration in Korea. Alone and unassisted Japan could not have been 
confident of preserving the fruits of her victories. Her danger at home 
would have been so great for some years to the reorganization of 
Korea and the upbuilding of China; so much money would have had 
to be devoted to the Fleet that there would have been little to spare 
for the great work of commercial expansion which she has undertaken. 
Japan will now be able to proceed with the strengthening of the Navy 
at leisure, relying upon the security at sea which the new alliance 
affords her. 

From a naval point of view Great Britain has increased her re- 
sponsibilities. These are greater than they appear at first sight. One 
effect of the late events, it is true, has been the withdrawal of the 
five battleships which the British Admiralty had despatched to China 
Seas in order to neutralize the Pacific Squadron of Russia. But even 
if no agreement had been come to with Japan, it is certain that most, 
if not all, of these vessels would have been recalled as soon as the 
cause of their presence in the Far East had been effectually removed 
by the victories of the Japanese Fleet. Since, in the absence of an 
alliance,’ we might with comparative safety have withdrawn most of 
these ships, relying upon the goodwill of the Japanese, it cannot be 
said that even in eastern waters the British Fleet has gained much 
material advantage, except so far as it has the support of the Japanese 
Navy in.case of trouble. On the other hand, in the west the burden 
upon the British Navy has undoubtedly been increased. Fortunately, 
it is to-day well able to bear the strain, and it rests with the British 
people to insist that it shall be maintained at an adequate standard of 
strength. The new treaty, which proclaims to all and sundry “hands 
off China,” cannot be pleasing to some, at least, of our neighbors on 
the Continent. It may be doing Germany an injustice, but the sus- 
picion seems well-founded that she had hopes of snatching from 
China a considerable slice of the Empire. Any such project can be. 
persevered in now only at the cost of war. German irritation is nat- 
ural, and can be readily understood. Years ago, she hoped to found 
a Colonial Empire in Africa; Great Britain seized all the territory 
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worth having, and Germany had to be content with what was left. A 
decade or two since her hopes shifted to the west. She has planted 
large Colonies in South America, under foreign flags. The United 
States was brought to a realization of the danger that Germany might 
find a convenient excuse to seize territory in South America and en- 
force a protectorate. The realization of the risk was immediately fol- 
lowed by determined action—Great Britain subscribing to the Monroe 
doctrine—which checkmated German ambition in this direction. The 
United States Fleet has been strengthened, and the German Govern- 
ment have recognized that the scheme can be pursued only at the cost 
of war. Repulsed in Africa and in America, Germany, of late years, 
has been turning to the Far East, and her actions have spoken louder 
than the assurances of her desire to maintain the integrity of the 
China Empire. By the signing of the new agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan, all schemes of territorial expansion in China by 
European Powers have for the time been rendered futile, except, again, 
at the expense of war—absolutely hopeless war in the present circum- 
stances. It is not unnatural that the new alliance should have given 
no pleasure in the German Empire, and it has, consequently, increased 
the irritation against the United Kingdom, and thereby augmented the 
burden upon the British western Fleet, and rendered even more im- 
perative upon the British people the duty of maintaining the Navy in 
adequate strength. In the pursuance of her Colonial and European 
policy by her friendship with America and France, by the helping 
hand which she held out to Japan in her hour of greatest danger, and 
by her persistent claim to naval supremacy, Great Britain has done 
much which the German people choose to regard as directed against 
those dreams for weltpolitik which have been so industriously fostered 
by those in authority, and so enthusiastically supported by a large 
section of the German people. 

It is impossible at present adequately to assess the exact burden 
which may fall upon the British Fleet during the existence of the new 
alliance. By joining hands with Japan, Great Britain has upset the 
balance of power, to the disadvantage of Europe. Efforts will un- 
doubtedly be made to readjust matters. Already there are unconcealed 
efforts on the part of Germany to come to an understanding with 
Russia. At the present moment the prospect of such an alliance is not 
hopeful. Nevertheless, the danger of an agreement between Russia 
and Germany, with France in the background, exists, and will con- 
tinue to exist, and there is no saying what specious arguments and in- 
genious maneuvers may not be employed with the Czar in the hope of 
drawing him into an entanglement. So long as there is this danger, 
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the burden on the British Fleet in the west will be heavy. Not only 
will there be no excuse for relaxing efforts to maintain the Navy at a. 
two-Power standard, but this standard must be interpreted by the 
Admiralty with a liberal margin on the side of safety. We owe 
this to ourselves, since the Fleet is our essential defense, and we owe 
it to Japan, since, in the event of trouble in the Far East, the British 
Fleet’s sphere of duty would lie mainly in European waters, and any 
want of success in the west at the opening of a campaign might result 
in irretrievable disaster to the Japanese Empire, since it would open 
the way to the Far East. Under the new treaty the British Fleet 
guards the door to the Pacific. 

Fortunately, the .basis upon which the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
rests is strategically perfect. The British Fleet commands the western 
seas and the Japanese Fleet commands the eastern seas. It may be 
argued, however, that at the opening of the war Russia occupied a 
somewhat similar position. She had a Fleet in China waters at least 
equal on paper to that of Japan, and she possessed another Fleet in the 
-west. Superficially, there is some resemblance, but it disappears on: 
the most cursory examination. Russia was never supreme in the east 
or in the west, and she had no facility for concentrating her naval 
forces when the war began. But for the hospitality which France, in a 
spirit of devotion, accorded to Russian men-of-war at Tangier, 
Jiboutil, Madagascar, and Cochin China, not a single vessel could’ 
have proceeded from Europe to the scene of hostilities. Attacked sud- 
denly at one end of her line of Empire, Russia had no facilities for- 
bringing up her reserves. The position of Great Britain and Japan is: 
entirely dissimilar. Japan, as a sea Power, is as unrivalled in the east 
as Great Britain is in the west. At this mioment not a single European 
Power has a battleship in eastern waters. Germany maintains only 
one armored cruiser, two large protected cruisers, and a number of 
small ships.. France keeps in the Far East only three large cruisers. 
and a similar number of small cruisers, while Italy has one big cruiser 
and two little ones. In spite of the withdrawal of the British battle- 
ships, England’s naval forces in the Far East are still far and away 
superior to those of any two European Powers, if we take account, as. 
we should, of the whole of the ships which form the Eastern Fleet. 
It may be remembered that when the scheme of redistribution of the- 
Fleet was announced, the Admiralty stated that the vessels of the 
China, East Indies, and Australian stations would in time of war be 
placed under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the China sta 
tion, who would be responsible for their distribution, “so that they mav 
at the earliest possible moment deal with all the ships of the enemv- 
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to be found in these waters.” It is in accordance with this scheme 
that the three squadrons will in future concentrate every autumn at 
Singapore, there to carry out combined maneuvers under their war 
leader. The ships to which the defense of British interests in eastern 
seas under this arrangement is committed include: 


EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Cruisers :—Hyacinth, Fox, Perseus, Proserpine, with the “at- 
tached” ships Lapwing, Redbreast, and Sphinx. 


CHINA SQUADRON, 


Cruisers:—Sutlej (armored), Hogue (armored), Andromeda, 
Bonaventure, Astraea, Diadem, Flora, with the special service vessels 
Cadmus, Clio, and Hecla, nine river gunboats and fourteen destroyers. 


AUSTRALIAN SQUADRON. 


Cruisers :—Powerful, Challenger, Pioneer, Katoomba, Pegasus, 
Pyramus, Prometheus, Psyche, Torch, and Wallaroo. 


Such a force as is here enumerated would form a very powerful 
combination against any two European squadrons now in eastern 
waters. In fighting power, unsupported by Japan, it might prove 
unequal, however, to the vessels which the United States keeps 
on the Asiatic station. This force includes:—The battleships 
Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin, the Monitor Monadnock, the 
cruisers Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Raleigh, and five torpedo-boat 
destroyers. In addition there is the Philippine Squadron with 
the cruiser Rainbow as flagship, which comprises five gunboats. 
Fortunately, in British schemes of defence it is never necessary 
in these days to regard America as a probable antagonist, and in 
Far Eastern affairs, although she has not joined. the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, she remains in the background as a cordial 
sympathizer with the objects in view. The supremacy of the 
British Eastern Fleet plus the Fleet of Japan in Far Eastern 
waters may be regarded as overwhelming in its superiority over 
any probable combination. 

No accession to the squadrons of European navies in the Far 
East can be made without the cognizance of Great Britain. She 
holds in command the whole route from Continental ports to 
the Pacific, and she has the advantage of an unrivalled chain of 
well-defended naval bases from west to east. In the west the 
position is this:—The North Sea and the English Channel ‘are 
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committed to the care of Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, who commands 
the Channel Fleet, comprising twelve battleships and three small 
cruisers, and associated with this heavy battle fleet is the First 
Cruiser Squadron of six powerful, swift, armored cruisers. 
When the moderate expenditure contemplated at Rosyth has been 
made, this Fleet will have a home commanding the northern exit 
from the North Sea, and as a place of concentration in the south 
the Admiralty have Dover, from which it will be possible to 
shut the Channel against any vessels coming from northern 
Europe. More or less midway between the two is Felixstowe, 
the new station of a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers. This 
scheme of bases is not the result of a sudden revolution in naval 
opinion, nor is Dover about to become a naval station in the same 
sense as Portsmouth or Chatham, or even Rosyth. 

In view of the twenty-mile width of water to which the 
Channel at this point narrows down, it was realized ten years 
ago that Dover was an ideal site for an adequately defended place 
of anchorage for big ships, and a base from which torpedo craft 
could with advantage carry out offensive operations in case of 
certain eventualities. In 1895 Lord Spencer initiated the Dover 
scheme, and under Lord Goschen it was considerably elaborated 
and the proposed expenditure increased to £3,500,000, in return 
for which the Navy is to be provided with an Admiralty harbor 
covering an area of 610 acres, exclusive of. the commercial harbor. 
Dover has always been a great strategical base for the British 
Fleet. Until the advent of the torpedo, men-of war were able to 
lie at anchorage in the Downs, but any admiral who placed his 
fleet in such a position nowadays would be courting disaster; 
consequently, the Admiralty decided that Dover must be con- 
verted into a harbor defended against torpedo attack, and a similar 
provision was made for the protection of Portland. Since these 
plans were sanctioned there has been no change in Admiralty 
opinion, and the present Board at Whitehall has been in no 
way responsible for the scheme at Dover or at Portland, nor 
is there any intention of further development. The Portland 
scheme is practically complete, and already gives hospitality to 
the Channel Fleet when convenient, and is at present its prin- 
cipal base. In accordance with Lord Spencer’s scheme mocr- 
ings are being laid at Dover, as they have been laid at Portland, 
so that if circumstances render it desirable men-of-war can lie 
at this point in complete safety pending warlike developments. 
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The scheme at Dover will be completed in 1908. It will then 
be a protected harbor, but will not become an Admiralty dockyard 
nor a permanent base for any section of the British Fleet. 

So long as the British nation maintains the Fleet in adequate 
strength the North Sea must be practically a mare clauswm. 
In case of trouble with any Power of northern Europe, Rosyth 
—when its development, now in hand, is complete—will prob- 
ably become the base of the Channel Fleet for any necessary 
naval operations, and the Atlantic Fleet, nominally based 
on Gibraltar, will simultaneously move up to Dover, and 
the three divisions of ships “in reserve in commission” will be 
distributed among the sea-keeping squadrons as circumstances. 
may dictate. The Reserve divisions will continue to be stationed 
at the three home ports—Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 
The Sheerness division is regarded as the reserve of the Channel 
Fleet, the Portsmouth division as the reserve of the Atlantic, and 
the Plymouth division is ear-marked for the Mediterranean if it 
is necessary to add to the strength of the force at present com- 
manded by Lord Charles Beresford. This is the position so far 
as British defence in the North Sea and English Channel is con- 
cerned. 

Owing to the improved relations with France and the other 
countries on the Mediterranean littoral, the Mediterranean has 
become a place of concord, and the shadow of war which hung 
over it for so many years has departed. Nevertheless, the British 
scheme of naval defence in these waters is singularly complete. 
At the western end, owing to the wise provision of Lord Spencer 
and Lord Goschen, Gibraltar has been converted into a navel 
port and dockyard town. It was a defended garrison before, but 
now it is the base of the most powerful strategical unit in the 
British Navy—namely, the Atlantic Fleet. As previously ex- 
plained, this Fleet is a pivot force, and would sweep up the Chan- 
nel or down the Mediterranean as circumstances might dictate. 
At the eastern end of the Mediterranean is Malta, which is also 
being converted into a first-class naval port, adequately defended’ 
against attack by gun, and protected from torpedo surprise. 
Malta is the base of the Mediterranean Fleet, which stands 
guard over the Middle Sea and the northern end of the 
Suez Canal. In the Red Sea we have Aden, which is more a 
commercial than a naval port, and, finally, in the chain of British 
defence stretching from England to Hongkong, the last dink is- 
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Singapore. Under the late Mr. Stanhope.a complete scheme 
for the defence of Singapore against attack was elaborated and 
carried out, and a number of heavy guns were mounted. Under 
an arrangement made early this year the docks at Singapore have 
now passed under the control of the Straits Settlement Govern- 
ment—subject to the arbitrators’ award—and most of the local 
directors of the former dock company have been appointed to 
the new public authority. Under the Navy Estimates of 1904-5 
an expenditure of over £60,000 was made in order to render the 
port suitable as a place of replenishment for a fleet if necessary. 
Singapore will remain, as it has in the past, a port at which 
British fleets can call, and in the future it will be used more fre- 
quently than in the past. It is the gate to the Pacific, but any 
scheme for converting it into the “Gibraltar of the East” would 
be entirely in opposition to the policy of the present Board of 
Admiralty, which is opposed to further expenditure of large sums 
on “bricks and mortar.” 

Under successive Naval Works Acts passed since 1895, the 
nation is committed to an expenditure of twenty-seven and a 
half million sterling upon the principal harbors which might be 
used in time of war and in the development of the home naval 
ports. The whole of this important scheme is now almost com- 
plete, and the assurance may be accepted that the British Govern- 
ment have no intention of embarking upon any further large 
outlay. Three years hence all the work now in progress will 
be finished, and the Admiralty will then be able to congratulate 
itself on the conclusion of a series of colossal projects, which will 
provide the Fleet with all its needs, or can need in the future, in 
the way of dockyard facilities and defended ports. 


The conclusion of the new treaty with Japan puts the coping- 
stone upon the great task which was inaugurated in 1889, when 
the British people awoke to the supreme importance of the Navy 
in the scheme of imperial defence. No further considerable ex- 
penditure is needed or contemplated to-complete the chain of 
points d’appui which binds the British Empire together, and 
assures to the Navy adequately fortified bases at every point 
where fleets are likely to be needed in case of war. Anyone who 
will glance at the map will see that a complete revolution has 
been effected in the scheme of imperial defence, and, by the 
alliance with Japan, the Government have re-insured the only 
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risk which appears inadequately covered—the danger of an inva- 
sion of India. 

The burden of the Army has been lightened, but the duty cast 
upon the Navy has been increased. In the western seas, it must 
protect Japanese as well as British interests—since the “Near 
Seas” are the route to the Pacific for European Powers—while 
in the event of a war unconnected with the Far East, the British 
Fleet has no right of call on Japan. It only remains for the 
nation, if it would enjoy the blessings of peace, to insist that the 
standard of British naval strength shall not be lowered either 
in the interests of the exigencies of any political party, or to placate 
those visionaries who are continually urging the reduction of 
naval expenditure below the figure which expert advisers consider 
necessary. Great Britain must stand or fall by her Fleet, and the 
country to-day owes it to itself, no less than to Japan, to insist 
that the Navy shall be maintained in sufficiency and efficiency for 


any task which may devolve upon it. 
ARCHIBALD Hupp. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ANNUAI. REPORT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL CONSTANT WILLIAMS, 


The annual report of Briga- 
dier-General Constant Willams, 
commanding the Department of 
the Columbia, contains much of 
general interest to the country at 
large as well as to the army. 

A few of the more important 
points referred to in this report 
are selected for consideration and 
comment, 


PERSONNEL OF THE COAST ARTIL- 
LERY. 


The inadequacy of the garri- 
sons of all Coast Artillery forts 
has long been felt, and is be- 
coming more and more evident 
as the system of fortifications, 
now being constructed: by the 
Engineer Corps, is nearing com- 
pletion. At most forts less than 
half the present armament can 
be kept in commission (that is, 
constantly ready for inspection, 
drill and service) by the troops 
of the garrison, so that over half 
of it is out of commission (that 
is, stored away under a coating 
of preservatives against rust and 
decay). Even of the armament 
in commission less than half can 
usually be manned. 

On this subject General Wil- 
liams comments as follows, both 


as regards officers and enlisted 
men: 

“Conditions as topersonnel are 
not satisfactory. Complaints of 
lack of sufficient number of offi- 
cers and men to comply with 
the requirements of orders and 
regulations for artillery target 
practice are of more or less fre- 
quent recurrence. A number of 
instances are of record in this 
Department in which companies 
were excused from target prac- 
tice because of the large propor- 
tion of uninstructed men in the 
organization, their participation 
rendering practice unsafe and of — 
no value as a test of the degree 
of instruction imparted to the 
trained men. 

“Upon the unquestioned princi- 
ple that military bodies must be 
drilled during peace in the tac- 
tics to be used in war, units of 
artillery should be drilled in the 
handling of the units of the arma- 
ment to which they are assigned, 
as units. Artillery drill regula- 


tions and existing orders govern- 
ing artillery practice are based 
upon this principle—the author- 
ized strength of artillery com- 
panies was carefully considered 
when these regulations and or- 
ders were formulated, and do not 
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require more men for the effec- 
tive handling of a unit of arma- 
ment than should be normally 
available. * * * 

“At the time of writing this 
report it is remarked that there 
are 442 vacancies in the fourteen 
companies of coast artillery in 
this department, or nearly 29 per 
cent. of the authorized strength, 
and at least two companies have 
found it necessary to report the 
conditions for the action of 
higher authority, under Par. 75, 
G. O. 93, c. s.. War Department. 

“Conditions as to artillery of- 
ficers are analogous to those of 
the enlisted men. There are sel- 
dom or never enough officers 
present to carry out drill and 
practice in accordance with regu- 
lations.” 

The pressing necessity for an 
increase of the artillery arm of 
the service is thus very evident. 

The next subject of general 
nature, presented by General 
Williams requires no further 
comment : 


“POST EXCHANGES. 
“After a trial covering more 
than five years of practical work- 
ing of the anti-canteen law, it 
becomes more and more evident 
that it is a great mistake, so far 
as the health, morality and dis- 
cipline of the soldier are con- 
cerned. The arguments for and 
against the anti-canteen law are 
too well known to require repe- 
tition in this report. _ Suffice it 
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to say now that it is not extrava- 
gant to state that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the officers and soldiers 
of the Army are in favor of its 
abolition and a return of the old 
system of allowing the sale of 
beer and light wines in Army 
canteens. 

“This is a most unusual and 
interesting question, for in it we 
find the union of the two most 
antagonistic elements in Ameri- 
can society working hand in hand 
against the best interests of the 
soldier. In the first place, we have 
the great temperance society, 
whose general influence for good 
and noble work cannot be too 
highly commended, but who, in 
this particular case, with best 
possible intentions, are making 
a serious mistake; and joined 
with them in the agitation against 
the Army canteen are the pro- 
ducers of whisky and _ their 
creatures, the saloonkeepers, who 
make a livelihood by the sale of 
alcoholic drinks, often of the 
most unwholesome and villainous 
character. The whisky guild 
argues quite correctly, that if the 
soldier is prevented from getting 
beer and light wines in the can- 
teen, he will be virtually forced 
to patronize the saloons and dog- 
geries, which under this system 
have sprung up like mushrooms 
at the very gates of all Army 
garrisons. 


“As an example in question, in 
the town of Vancouver, with a 
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population of about 4,000, there 
are twenty-two saloons, all situ- 
ated as near the garrison as prac- 
ticable. 

“Some of them, in addition to 
selling a poor quality of whisky, 
also furnish facilities ‘for gam- 
bling and prostitution. To these 
immoral dens of infamy the can- 
teen law is a big dividend-pay- 
ing charter, securing them in 
power to degrade, demoralize 
and rob the American soldier. 

“For these reasons, the abolition 
of the anti-canteen law and the 
return to the former system. of 

“allowing the sale, under proper 

military restrictions, of beer and 
light wines, is earnestly recom- 
mended.” 

The Department Commanders 


generally have expressed similar 
views on the re-establishment of 
the old canteen, permitting the 
sale of beer and light wines at 
the Post Exchange, and Post 


Commanders are everywhere 
having constant difficulties on ac- 
count of the accumulations of 
low drinking places in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the govern- 
ment reservations. 

The next subject is one that 
should receive due consideration 
and prompt action. Why Con- 
gress ever took away the allow- 
ance of fuel from officers is a 
mystery, especially as it was due 
‘without substituting any increase 
“of pay. The present scale of 
‘officers pay is based on the eco- 
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nomic conditions of forty years 
ago, and is not adequate for 
present conditions. 

The lighting of officers’ quar- 
ters is a similar question. It is 
a remarkable fact that, although 
the Army Regulations require an 
officer to pay 10 cents for 1,000 
watts of electricity when the lat- 
ter is obtained from a Govern- 
ment electric plant, the Quarter- 
masters’ Department declines to 
accept contracts for the supply of 
electric current to posts at that 
rate or even lower. 

General Williams in his report 
presents other features connected 
with the subject: 


“HEATING AND LIGHTING OFFI- 
CERS’ QUARTERS. 


“T recommend that public build- . 


ings used as officers’. quarters be 
heated and lighted by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, without 
expense to the occupants, as is 
now done with other public build- 
ings. The cost of heating and 
lighting such buildings now im- 
posed upon officers operates to 
the disadvantage of those serving 
in latitudes where the days are 
short, the temperature low for 
the greater part of the year, and 
the cost of fuel great; and aug- 
ments the undesirability of sta- 
tions naturally lacking most of 
the economic conveniences of sta- 
tions more fortunately situated.” 

Another subject of general in- 
terest to the army is the question 


4 
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of messes for the officers, Dur- 
ing our northern boundary diffi- 
culties with Great Britain, pre- 
vious to 1840, the First Artillery 
was stationed on the Maine fron- 
tier, and there came in contact 
with the British army and their 
regimental messes: General Mc- 
Dowell, then a second lieutenant, 
First Artillery, in 1840 started 
the West Point Army mess, 
which is still in existence at the 
Military Academy, and in 1841 
organized the First Artillery 
mess, which, when the regimen- 
tal organization of the artillery 
was abolished, was transferred 
to the School of Submarine De- 
fense at Willett’s Point, New 
York, where it still survives. 

There are a few other regi- 
mental messes in the Infantry 
and Cavalry, but none of any 
permanence. What is now need- 
ed in peace as well as in the field 
is battalion messes, and that is 
General Williams’ recommenda- 
tion: 


“RECOGNITION OF OFFICERS’ 
MESSES. 


“Consideration of some pro- 
vision for the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of of- 
ficers’ messes is recommended as 
contributing directly to the ef- 
ficiency of troops in war. 

“It is a sound and well-recog- 
nized principle that to secure 
best results from troops they 
must be well fed. To this end 
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painstaking research and unstint- - 
ed expense have been lavished ; 
the most nutritious food stuffs. 
known to science have been com- 
bined in the ration with compon- 
ents that supply the necessary 
variety of diet; cooks for the 
enlisted men are given increased 
pay in the service, and a school 
for their especial instruction in 
the handling of the Army ration 
is established. 


“This is excellent, as far as it 
goes; but it does not go far 
enough; consistency would re- 
quire that the physical condition 
of the officers who march and 
fight with the men and are 
charged with further duties and 
responsibilities fatiguing to body 
and mind, should be at least as 
carefully considered as that of 
the men. At present officers in 
the field must provide for them- 
selves as circumstances may dic- 
tate; in other words, their mess- 
ing arrangements are left to 
chance.” 

There are other points of gen- 
eral interest in the report of Gen- 
eral Williams, esecially those re- 
lating to the examination of 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels 
as to their fitness to command 
regiments, and the compulsory 
retirement of captains who have 
reached 40 years of age, but we 
have space here to call attention 
to but one other point, namely 
the important work of the signal 
orps in laying the Alaska cable: 
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“ALASKAN CABLE AND TELE- 
GRAPH. 


“Three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-nine miles of cable land 
lines and wireless telegraph span 
comprise the systemof telegraph- 
ic communication between 
Alaskan points and Puget Sound, 
constructed, operated and main- 
tained by the Signal corps of the 
Army, with the assistance of the 
regiment of infantry stationed 
throughout Alaska. Of this mile- 
age a total of 2,126 miles was 
constructed since July 1, 1904. 
The lengths, and dates when 
completed of the trunk cable, 
land line and branches are as fol- 
lows: 


“Seattle-Sitka Cable, Aug. 
28, 1904 
Sitka-Valdez Cable, Octo- 


2 | eres 601 
Sitka - Skagway Cable 
CROMER) iva as ee wee 413 
Forts Lawton - Worden 
Cable (branch) Feb. 16, 
TOE ssn kaenasy nkere 42 
Fort Lawton Cable loop, 
POD. 86, 1006 ono nsscee 3 


Valdez - Liscum Cable 
(branch), May 14,1905. 4 

Valdez - Seward Cable 
(branch), Aug. 3, 1905. 200 


2,300 
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Valdez-Liscum: land wire 
CREE) nds cccctivns 8 
Valdez - St. Michael land 
WE ses sa tabs Sine nceee 1,170 
North Fork-Boundary land 
| wise (branch) .6.....+ 80 
Baker-Rampart land wire 
CRUE ies tecncaeven 50 
Safety Harbor-Nome land 
WE nk nipe bees wene esas 24 
1,332 
St. Michael-Safety Harbor 
Wireless, Aug. 9, 1904.. 107 
Total cable, land lines 
and wireless ...... 3379 


“To these may be added the 
cable lines used for the coast de- 
fenses, viz.: 

“Forts Worden-Casey, Nov. 

, distance 4.3 miles (10 con- 
dhioc’: 

“Forts Worden-Flagler, Nov. 
3, distance 4.5 miles (10 conduc- 
tor). 

“Forts Casey-Flagler, Nuv. 5, 
distance 4.4 miles ( IO conduc- 
tor). 

“Forts Stevens-Columbia, dis- 
tance 2.75 miles (3 conductor).” 


The work of the Signal Corps 
has been remarkable ever since 
the opening of the war with 
Spain, and not the least of its 
feats has been the laying and the 
successful operation of the Alas- 
kan cable, invaluable as a mili- 
tary line and most important as 
a commercial one. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


BREAKS THEATRE BAN 
AGAINST TARS. 





Sattors in Unirorm Atiowep 70 Oc- 
cupy SEATS IN PARQUET AT THE 
Lyric—Miss Bates ExpLains. 
—PRESIDENT SENDS MESSAGE. 


For the first time in the history 
of the country a theatrical barrier, 
which prevented enlisted navy men 
in uniform from occupying seats in 
the parquet, was thrown down last 
night at the Lyric Theatre. There, 
through the courtesy of Miss Bates 
and Mr. Belasco, a detail of sailors 
and marines occupied a group of seats 
in the very center of the house and 
were treated with the respect to 
which their uniform and the place 
they occupy in the nation’s affairs 
entitles them. 

It was a remarkable occasion and 
so few people were aware of the in- 
vitation which had been extended to 
the Jackies that there was wonder 
on all sides when the large company 
of men of the sea marched down the 
center aisle. 

As they entered the orchestra 
played the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which was followed by “Strike Up 
the Band, Here Comes a Sailor.” 
This made the tars grin. 


MISS BATES EXPLAINS. 


Then to explain the situation and to 
tell how important the occasion really 


was Miss Bates came forward at the 
end of the second act and in her 


winning fashion said: 
“To-night marks a great epoch noi 
only in theatrical history, but in that 


of the United States. There has ex- 
isted a ridiculous prejudice against 
allowing enlisted men of the navy, 
while in uniform, to occupy good 
seats in first-class theaters. Not be- 
cause they were navy men, but sim- 
ply because they wore their uniforms. 
When they went in civilian’s clothes 
they were given the choicest seats if 
they wanted them. 

“Now how absurd such action is. 
Why, those men are the defenders 
of our land. They have made the 
whole world sit up and look at our 
great, white battleships. Our hats 
should be off to their uniforms. They 
should be made the objects of special 
respect instead of being ignored. We 
people of the stage honor them and 
want to do something for them. I 
am glad they are here with us to- 
night. We wish them well, and may 
God bless every one of them.” 

The Navy League of the United 
States, through the Nicholas Biddle 
section of Philadelphia, had brought 
this state of affairs to the knowledge 
of Miss Bates and Mr. Belasco, and 
the former in the course of her in- 
formal little speech read part of a 
letter from President Roosevelt in 
which he said: “I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the action of the league.” 
That the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, also feels 
strongly on this subject was seen in 
the abstract from his letter which 
Miss Bates read. He said:— 


“Any recognition of the honor con- 
ferred on a citizen of the United 
States by his participation in the na- 
val service of the country is not only 
gratifying to me personally and as 
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Secretary of the Navy, but is a pa- 
triotic duty which should be gladly 
and spontaneously rendered.” 


COMMANDER PROUD OF HIS MEN. 


The detail of sailors and marines 
which attended last night’s perform- 
ance were a splendid looking lot of 
young fellows, and it was with very 
evident pride that Commandant Craig, 
who brought them up from League 
Island, assigned them to their seats. 
He witnessed the performance from 
a box where he was the guest of 
several members of the Navy League. 

Secretary Bonaparte had been in- 
vited to be present, but he was una- 
ble to attend by reason of pressing 
official duties in Washington. 

The men from the Navy Yard 
seemed wonderfully happy that the 
embargo had at last been lifted, and 
that the first step had been taken 
toward according their uniform some 
respect in theaters. 


BOOK 


In the Land of the Gods. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Stories of Japan and Japanese life 
have become a fertile theme for writ- 
ters who have acquired a more or 
less intimate knowledge of the people 
and customs of this interesting coun- 
try. To the ever increasing store of 
books on this subject, Alice Mabel 
Bacon, author of “Japanese Girls and 
Women,” “A Japanese Interior,” has 
contributed a volume of ten short 
stories, entitled “In the Land of the 
Gods” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
These tales, founded on popular be- 
liefs and superstitions, are told in an 
attractive and natural manner, and 
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AN OLD PREJUDICE. 


It was pointed out by members of 
the Navy League that the cause of 
this prejudice dates back to the days 
of the old navy, when the men on 
the nation’s ships were recruited 
largely from the water front dis- 
tricts of the large cities. In those 
days only two-fifths of the whole 
number of enlisted men were Ameri- 
cans, 

The new navy, however, has elimi- 
nated the foreign element so that at 
present the native born American 
seamen represent fully 90 per. cent. 
of the total enlistments. The men 
for the most part lead clean, honest, 
upright lives, and it is the belief of 
the Navy League which has been agi- 
tating this question for some time 
that sailors and marines of to-day 
should be admitted in uniform to the 
best theaters, since the restriction 
imposed upon them has driven them 
to seek amusement in questionable 
places of entertainment.—The Press, 
Nov. 11, 1905. 


‘ 


NOTICES. 


are replete with human interest and 
delicate sentiment. The national 
characteristics of the Japanese, hero- 
ism, devotion to duty and family af- 
fection, are well set forth. In a num- 
ber of the stories we are given an in- 
sight into the trend of the Japanese 
mind towards a belief in the super- 
natural. Indeed, the keynote of the 
tales is struck in the Japanese atti- 
tude of mind on. spiritual subjects, 
or, as the author aptly expresses it, 
in her preface to the book, “in their 
actual, practical belief in the close re- 
lations existing between the visible 
and the invisible, and in the continu- 
ity of this life and the next.” In 
many. of the stories, the themes re- 
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veal the Japanese as a race of un- 
conscious psychics. Clothed in fan- 
ciful garb, they are based upon the 
simple and unquestioning acceptance 
of such facts as are classed, in mod- 
ern science, under the head of psy- 
chic phenomena. They contain in- 
stances of telepathic communication, 
apparitions of the dead and dying, 
hallucinations, hypnotic and auto 
suggestions, etc. the like of which 
Mr. Camille Flammarion has embod- 
ied in his collection of authenticated 
experiences, “The Unknown.” In the 
last of the tales, the leaning towards 
the theory of reincarnation is illus- 
trated in a dainty love story. Miss 
Bacon’s book is of distinct interest, 
alike to lovers of romance and folk 
lore, and to those who discover in 
the myth and fancy of a people the 
germs of its national characteristics 
and intellectual development. 





The Morals of Marcus Ardeyne. By 
William J. Locke. Price $1.50. 
John Lane Co., 67 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


A book different from the run of 
books, style different from the sweet 
modern love story. It may be more 
popular—or less as a consequenice. 
With the “Young Person” it will 
doubtless be less, and the “Young 
Person” is the reading public. Mere 
man cannot stand the sweet modern 
without an idea or a character, an 
idyllic love story with her head on 
hig bosom, etc. Ardeyne’s morals 
do not bud and blossom without di- 
rection. He is a young man—mod- 


erately so, say forty—who falls into 
wealth, and having been literary as- 
sumes cynicism, and being of feeble 
body has little passion or “tempera- 
ment.” 

He is seated on the bench in the 
park not noticing a young woman at 
the other end of the bench till the lat- 
ter asks him to be kind to her.. “If 
not she will die.” It is the old story 
except that the girl has been respect- 
ed, and the man who induced her to 
run away with him has blown his 
brains out and left her to shame. 
Some of this, of course, comes out 
later, but let the reader resolve what 
he would do with the beautiful girl 
at the other end of the bench. 

Here is where Ardeyne’s morals 
receive their first wrench. He takes 
her to his bachelor apartments, but 
installs her in her own rooms and 
respects her, partly through want of 
“temperament” and partly because he 
sees she has been respected, if not 
very deserving of it. 

She repays him by flirting with the 
baker’s boy and running away with 
his best friend. Again deserted she 
returns—comes home. Again what 
would the reader do? Turn her out 
to starve or worst? Ardeyne again 
befriends her, but imagine the state 
of mind of his friends and relatives, 
above all of the “sweet girl gradu- 
ates” in the art of capturing eligibles 
with ten thousand pounds a year. 

This gives an idea of the thread of 
the story, but the style can only be 
appreciated by perusing, and the style 
is a large part. ‘It is a little strained, 
but that sort of thing always is, 
whether in books or real life. 





MEDICAL DIRECTOR GEORGE PECK. 


United States Navy. 


Was born at Orange, New Jersey; 
graduated at College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, March 6, 
1847; received June 27, 1857, honor- 
ary degree of A. M. from College 
of New Jersey; examined by Board 
of Naval Medical Officers, and found 
qualified for appointment, January 3, 
1851. Commissioned Assistant Sur- 
geon, February 25, 1851; ordered to 
the Cyane, Home Squadron, August 
23, 1851; cruised in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, Carribean Sea and West Indies; 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama be- 
fore the construction of the railroad; 
assisted the survivors of Strain’s 
Expedition to Darien; journeyed to 
the Pacific, via the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua to San Juan del 
Sur; carried dispatches to the Unit- 
ed States Minister at Leon, and vis- 
ited the principal cities and towns 
of Nicaragua; participated in the 
bombardment of San Juan del Norte; 
detached from the Cyane, September 
1, 1854; ordered to the Naval Rendez- 
vous, New York, September 13, 1854; 
detached, October 15, 1855; examined 
and recommended for promotion, 
April 10, 1856; ordered to frigate St. 
Lawrence, Brazil Station, September 
20, 1856; joined the Paraguay Expe- 
dition; detached from the St. Law- 
rence, May 11, 1859; ordered to the 
receiving-ship North Carolina, New 
York, July 2, 1859; detached and or- 
dered to the steam sloop-of-war Sem- 
inole, Brazil Station, March 9, 1860. 
Commissioned Surgeon, May 430, 
1861; returned to the United States 
in the Seminole, and joined the North 


Atlantic Blockading Fleet; served on 
the Potomac river during the at- 
tempted blockade by rebel batteries, 
and took part in the capture of Port 
Royal, Fernandina and Norfolk, and 
the batteries at Sewell’s Point; wit- 
nessed the burning of the rebel ram 
Merrimac; detached from the Semi- 
nole, July 9, 1862; ordered to the 
Marine Rendezvous, New York, Aug- 
“ust 18, 1862; detached, September 24, 
1864, and ordered to the Dictator, 
North Atlantic Blockading Fleet; de- 
tached, September 2, 1865, and or- 
dered to the Vanderbilt, convoy of 
the Monadnock, via Strait of Magel- 
lan, to San Francisco; en route wit- 
nessed the bombardment of Valparaiso 
and Callao by the Spaniards; vol- 
unteered to aid in care of the wound- 
ed after the action at Callao, and as- 
sisted the medical officer in charge 
aboard the Villa de Madrid, of the 
Spanish Fleet; visited the Peruvian 
Hospital ashore, and tenaerea service 
to the medical officer in charge; de- 
tached, June 28, 1866, and accom- 
panied Commodore John Rodgers 
from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
Coast before the completion of the 
railway, escorted by a squadron of 
United States Cavalry; ordered to 
Navy Yard, New York, April 1, 1867; 
detached, May 20, 1860, and ordered 
to the frigate Sabine, May 25, 1869; 
received aboard from the Naval 
Academy, the graduated class of 
midshipmen, and sailed on a practice- 
cruise to Europe and Brazil; de- 
tached, July 28, 1870; ordered to the 
Navy Yard, New York, September 
15, 1870. Commissioned Medical In- 
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spector, May 28, 1871; detached, May 


11, 1872, and ordered to the: North 
Atlantic Fleet; reported on board 
the flagship Worcester, at Key West, 
for duty as Surgeon of the Fleet; 
detached, December 26, 1873; ordered 
as member of the Retiring Board and 
for examination of officers for pro- 
motion, Washington, February 25, 
1874; detached April 10, 1877, and ap- 
pointed *member of Naval Medical 
Examining Board, December 1, 1877; 
ordered to examination for promotion, 
January 14, 1878. Commisssioned 
Medical Director, of the grade of Cap- 
tain, from January 7, 1878; detached 
and ordered, April 30, 1879, as mem- 
ber of Retiring Board and President 
of Medical Examining Board; de- 
tached, and ordered as President of 
Board of Physical. Examination of 
officers for promotion, September 3, 
1879; detached, February 29, 1880, 
and ordered as member of Naval 
Medical Examining Board, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, March 1, 1880; ordered 
Medical Director of Naval Hospital, 
Mare Island, California, July 2, 1880; 


' detached October 8, 1883, and on 


leave; ordered as member of Naval 
Board of Inspection and Survey, De- 
cember 15, 1883, and detached, June 
3, 1885, and on waiting orders; or- 








December - 


dered as member of Court of Inquiry, 
Washington, June 20, 1884; court dis- 
solved, December 31, 1884; ordered as 
delegate from Medical Department of 
the Navy to annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Medical Association, April 9, 
1884, Washington, and April 23, 1885, 
at New Orleans; ordered as delegate 
to represent the Medical Department’ 
of the Navy at the Ninth Interna- 
tional. Medical Congress, Washing- 
ton, August 28, 1887; ordered as mem- - 
ber of the Examining Board, Navy 
Department, Washington, November 
5, 1887, and detached, July 9, 1888; 
and from length of service, in con- 
formity with Chapter III, Section 
1144, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, transferred to the retired list 
of officers of the Navy. Member of 
the American Medical Association, 
American Academy of Medicine, 
American Public Health Association, 
New York Academy of Medicine, 
New York Society for the Relief of 
Widows ‘and Orphans of Medical 
Men, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, New 
Jersey Historical Society, Washington 
Headquarters Association, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, and Sons of the 
American Revolution, Society of New 


Jersey. 
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“SUPPOSE 
I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or 
more; to make proyision for their . 
survivors. We do more: We assist 
men in making provision for their 
old age, when the money-producing 
oe is waning. Get our free book- 
et, ‘‘The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
921- 23-25 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADEPHIA 


SE EE SE 
Che Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Convenient to Principal 
THE Places of Interest. 
RECOGNIZED | excCELLENT TABLE. 
HEADQUARTERS 
TERMS MOD ° 
FOR THE E S MODERATE 
HOT AND COLD BATHS. 


AR M Y; OMNIBUS 


TO STATION AND BOATS. 
NAVY 


- Specially recommended by 


TOURISTS. Visitors from England 
and America. 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Lessee. 


made. 


The has hes are 


used in brewing 


— Pabst © 
Blue Ribbon 


Beer are the choicest that can be 
grown. The malt is the best that's 
Malt is. the soul of beer. 


Therefore the best malt makes the 
best beer. Every bottle of Pabst Beer 
is sterilized, and every drop of the 


beer is cooled with filtered air in her= 
metically sealed rooms. It isa malty 
beer, mellowed by age, and possessing 
an exquisite flavor. Itisa pure pro~ 


duct, a blending of perfect malt with 
the highest grade of hops. Ask for 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer 
of (Quality 





DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


lease send me information and literature relative 
, to the Oppenheimer Treatment for alcoholism. 
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Alcoholism Cured 


The Alcoholic Craving permanently 
removed in from 12 to 48 hours by 


The Oppenheinier Treatment 


Under this treatment there is No. Suffering, No De- 
tention from Business, No Injections, No Bad After 
Effects. 

When a person drinks to excess there is always a 
CAUSE. 

The Oppenheimer Treatment always removes this 
CAUSE. 

There is not the shadow of a doubt that Alcoholism 
is curable, for this treatment is to-day being successfully 
administered in 


100 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Endorsed by Special Committee from New York Legislature. 


The efficacy of the Oppenheimer Treatment upon 
cases personally known to them is endorsed by promi- 
nent -people all over the world, including the following 
well known persons: 

Bishop C. H. Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Bishop H. C. Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Lady Henry Somerset, form President of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Te perance Union. 

Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, of -the International Order 
of King’s Daughters. 4 9™ 

Hon. E. E. Jackson, formerly Goyernor of Maryland. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, formerly Secretary of the ee 
of the United States. 


And many others. 


Oppenheimer Institute, 


159 West 34th St.. New York Ciiy- 


BROOKLYN OFFICE, 44 COURT ST. 
REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city ~ 
of the United States administer the Oppen- 

cece cece ce eecese sees eseeeseseaseaseees heimer Treatment. Write for the name and 
address of the physician in your locality. 
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